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6 VIEWPOINT  Historian  James  Gilbert  takes  on 
teenage  culture  and  violence. 


39  EXPLORATIONS  Harriet  Presser  delves  into 
the  24-hour  economy’s  impact  on  the  family;  efforts 
to  clone  the  state’s  Liberty  Tree;  three  innovators 
lauded;  a mirror  universe  in  space;  and  more. 


49  PORTFOLIO  Reflections  on  Paul  Traver’s  42 
years  in  music;  a Frank  take  on  science  fiction  art;  a 
twist  on  Macbeth;  and  more. 


TIME  SHIFTS 

by  Dianne  Burch 

It  didn’t  happen  overnight.  Rather,  our  clock-bound  culture  can  trace 
its  origin  to  those  medieval  monks.  Along  came  industry  with  its  eight- 
hour  shifts  and,  more  recently,  e-commerce  with  a round-the-clock, 
on  demand,  time  frame.  Cultural  anthropologists  and  business  experts 
from  the  university  weigh  in  on  this  timely  topic. 


54  ASPIRATIONS  Artist  and  benefactor  Clarice 
Smith  paints  a new  cultural  picture  for  the  university. 

56  CLASSNOTES  News  from  your  classmates 
plus  a closer  look  at  a thoroughbred  trainer,  a curator 
and  sculptor,  and  a couple  of  animators;  and  more. 


64  IMPRESSIONS  Artist  Emily  Conover,  M.F.A. 
’99,  draws  upon  the  energetic  forces  of  motion. 


TIME:  A SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  BIG  NUMBERS 

by  Judith  Bair 

How  do  we  get  from  hours, 
minutes  and  seconds  to  billions 
of  years?  The  beginning  of  the 
universe — prior  to  human  his- 
tory— has  been  under  serious 
discussion  for  only  about  100 
years,  but  the  big  numbers 
posited  by  astrophysicists  and 
geologists  have  put  a new  face 
on  time. 


THE  IRRELEVANCE  OF  TIME 

by  John  Robinson 


Sociologist  John  Robinson,  a 
researcher  who  has  been  keeping 
tabs  on  Americans’  use  of  time  for 
more  than  three  decades,  ponders 
the  anomaly  of  our  claim  to  be 
more  rushed  when,  like  it  or  not, 
he  has  proof  that  we  have  more 
free  time  than  ever. 
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"IT'S  NOT  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD"  (WHAT  DO  THEY  KNOW?) 

by  Brenna  McBride 

As  the  Big  ’00  Beast  slinks  towards  Earth,  how  can  you  protect  your- 
self? Is  your  house  hellfire-proof?  Do  you  have  meteorite  insurance ? 
Will  you  leave  cookies  and  milk  for  alien  visitors?  Did  you  save  every- 
thing on  a back-up  disk?  And — most  importantly — do  you  have  enough 
milk  and  toilet  paper  ? 
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FIRST-WORD 


here's  a certain  inevitability  in  the  theme  of  this  issue.  How  can  we  pass  a milestone  like  the 
millennium  without  remarking  on  it?  Why  can't  we?  is  an  even  more  interesting  question. 
We  have  to  wonder  why  time  has  so  invaded  our  culture,  our  values,  our  self-concepts. 

It’s  fascinating,  really,  to  look  at  time  from  a variety  of  perspectives — work  life  and  cultural 
shifts,  personal  time,  time  immemorial.  The  phenomenon  of  millennial  angst  has  changed  character 
but  not  intensity  this  second  time  around.  The  first  thousand-year  doomsayers  existed  in  a rather 
narrow  Christian/European  context,  but  just  see  what  computers  have  done  to  globalize  our  terror! 
One  thing  is  certain.  From  anthropologists  to  astrophysicists,  our  faculty  know  a lot  about  time. 

We  hope  you’ll  enjoy  their  insights. 

College  Park  marks  its  own  milestone  this  fall — a full  decade  of  publication.  Our  readership  sur- 
vey last  winter  gave  the  magazine  high  marks  in  most  areas  (see  p.7),  but  the  rate  of  response  sug- 
gested that  we  have  not  done  all  we  could  to  engage  your  interest.  We’ve  introduced  a couple  of 
ideas  in  this  issue  that  we  hope  will  make  a difference.  “Viewpoint”  is  a new  column  of  ideas  and 
opinion  that  will  bring  the  voices  of  faculty,  students — and,  let’s  hope,  alumni — into  the  magazine 
on  topics  that  are  part  of  our  daily  lives.  We  expect  a lively  dialogue,  both  in  the  magazine  and  on 
our  Web  site,  in  response  to  this  issue’s  subject,  the  role  of  youth  culture  in  tragedies  like  the 
Columbine  High  School  shootings. 

Another  regular  feature  is  “Maryland  Live”  (p.  10  in  this  issue),  a first-hand  observation  of  life  on 
this  campus,  through  an  event  or  chance  encounter.  It’s  a way  to  remind  you  about  those  unforget- 
table moments  that  happen  at  a dynamic,  energetic  university  like  ours.  And  perhaps  to  entice  you 
back  for  your  own  first-hand  experience. 

You  will  also  have  a chance  to  compete  for  glory  and  prizes  in  the  “Guess  the  Year” 
photo  contest,  and  to  contribute  to  our  virtual  time  capsule  of  memories  on  the 

Web.  We  guarantee  that  some  of  these 
gems,  already  hundreds  in 
number,  will  stir  your  pride  and 
strain  your  tear-ducts  when 
we  report  on  them  in  the 
Winter  2000  issue. 

Meanwhile,  hang  on  to 
your  party  hats  and  keep 
those  tin  whistles  ready.  The  year  2000 
is  coming.  It’s  about  time! 

—Judith  Bair,  Editor 
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PERSPECTIVE 


Dear  Alumni  and  Friends: 


The  fall  semester  is  always  the  most  excit- 
ing season  on  our  beautiful  campus.  It  is 
the  time  when  a new  freshman  class 
arrives  and  embarks  on  its  own  remark- 
able journey.  No  matter  how  many  classes 
have  gone  before,  or  will  come  after,  this 
adventure  is  always  fresh  and  always  fills 
the  air  with  excitement. 

I have  the  opportunity 
each  year  to  present  to  the 
University  Senate  a state  of 
the  campus  address.  As  my 
first  full  year  as  president 
came  around,  I outlined  our 
plans  and  established  some 
targets  to  reach  lor  over  the 
next  five  years.  As  important 
members  of  the  Maryland 
family,  you  play  a vital  role 
in  those  plans. 

Three  themes  will  res- 
onate throughout  my  tenure 
as  president:  to  strengthen 
the  culture  of  excellence  at 
Maryland,  to  enhance  the  educational 
experience  for  all  students,  and  to  build 
the  Maryland  family.  Let  me  share  with 
you  a few  of  the  ideas  that  were  put  for- 
ward in  the  state  of  the  campus  address. 

To  strengthen  the  culture  of  excellence 
on  this  campus,  we  must  become  much 
more  aggressive  in  recruiting  top  faculty 
and  graduate  students.  Our  intent  is  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  very  best 
universities,  particularly  those  designated 
as  our  peers:  UC  Berkeley,  UCLA,  North 
Carolina,  Michigan  and  Illinois.  I have 
called  on  faculty  to  take  the  excellence 
they  have  built  here  to  a national  audi- 
ence, to  communicate  and  interact  with 
their  peers  on  a national  and  international 
level,  and  to  participate  in  the  broader 
higher  education  community  in  order  to 
raise  the  visibility  and  impact  of  Mary- 
land’s excellent  research  and  scholarship. 

We  will  raise  funds  privately  for  grad- 


uate fellowships  to  compete  with  our 
peers  in  recruiting  and  retaining  the  best 
students.  We  have  also  set  an  ambitious 
goal  to  more  than  double  the  number  of 
funded  chairs  and  professorships  across 
the  university.  These  prestigious  positions 
are  essential  to  recruiting,  rewarding  and 


Fall  brings  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  students 
about  their  university  experience. 

retaining  outstanding  faculty. 

To  enhance  the  educational  experience 
for  all  our  students,  we  have  an  ambitious 
program  of  expanding  housing  and  pro- 
grams to  enhance  the  residential  campus 
environment.  We  intend  to  build  on  the 
successful  initiatives  of  the  past  eight 
years,  during  which  the  qualifications  of 
our  incoming  students  have  improved 
continuously. 

As  I talk  with  students  around  cam- 
pus, I hear  again  and  again  about  the 
financial  challenges  they  are  facing.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  University  of  Maryland 
is  one  of  the  great  educational  bargains  in 
the  nation.  Despite  this,  many  of  our  stu- 
dents find  it  very  difficult  to  meet  the 
costs  of  tuition,  books,  room  and  board. 

To  do  it,  they  are  working  excessively  at 


outside  jobs,  incurring  substantial  debt, 
and  too  often  dropping  out  before  gradua- 
tion to  pay  down  their  loans. 

I have  reviewed  the  data  on  student 
retention  and  found  that  only  about  20% 
of  our  undergraduates  enroll  in  a full 
course  load,  which  is  30  credits  a year.  Of 
those  that  do,  95%  graduate  within  four 
years.  About  20%  of  our  students  take 
fewer  than  20  credits,  and  only  16%  of 
them  graduate  within  six 
years.  Our  overall  graduation 
rate  is  67%  in  six  years. 

Many  of  our  students  are 
unable  to  take  a full  course 
load  because  they  are  working 
to  finance  their  education. 
These  tend  to  be  the  students 
who  come  from  the  most  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds  and 
are  the  first  in  their  family  to 
attend  a university.  I have 
made  an  institutional  commit- 
ment to  provide  more  financial 
aid  and  to  raise  more  need- 
based  scholarships.  I want  you, 
as  members  of  the  Maryland 
family,  to  know  about  this  situation  and 
to  understand  what  we  are  doing  about  it. 
We  will  not  allow  financial  need  to  be  a 
barrier  to  graduation  at  the  University  of 
Maryland. 

Our  final  initiative,  to  build  the 
Maryland  family,  involves  reaching  out  to 
more  of  you,  finding  ways  to  meet  your 
needs  and  expectations,  providing  you 
with  opportunities,  both  social  and  aca- 
demic, to  reconnect  with  Maryland.  We 
need  your  ideas  and  suggestions,  your 
voice  and  your  enthusiasm  as  we  move 
Maryland  toward  its  goal  of  national 
eminence. 

The  full  state  of  the  campus  address  is 
found  on  our  Web  site  at  www.umd.edu/ 
Pres/speeches.  I hope  you’ll  take  a moment 
to  read  it  and  give  me  your  thoughts.  You 
can  e-mail  me  at  president@umail.umd. 
edu.  I'll  be  delighted  to  hear  from  you. 

— C.D.  (Dan)  Mote,  Jr. . President 
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MAILBOX 


AN  UNDILUTED  INNER  VOICE 

I beg  to  differ  with  one  sen- 
tence of  Judith  Bair's  intro- 
duction to  the  Winter  1999 
issue  of  College  Park.  She 
writes:  "On  the  other  side,  the 
silent  reading  of  a well-crafted 
poem  yields  a richness  and  res- 
onance undiluted  by  spoken 
interpretation  or  intonation.” 
Indeed,  what  a richness  it  is. 
But  undiluted:'  I must  say, 
there  are  those  of  us,  who,  for 
whatever  joke  of  chance,  have 
never  learned  the  shortcuts  or 
tricks  of  bypassing  the  audito- 
ry cortex  in  "silent  reading."  I, 
for  one,  am  all  but  incapable 
of  experiencing  words, without 
recourse  to  the  sounds  they 
represent.  That  is,  not  that  I 
read  aloud,  but  that  the 
sounds  invade  the  internal 
world  of  my  cognitive 
processing. 

But  diluted?  Oh  no,  dear 
Judith,  the  words  I experience, 
in  every  reading,  although 
much  slower  in  rate  than  the 
average  reader,  are  enriched  by 
the  sounds  I imagine  them  to 
be — the  inflection,  the  timbre, 
the  mysterious  tone  of  voice. 
To  read  a page  without  a voice 
in  my  head,  is  all  but  unimag- 
inable for  me.  Oddly,  I con- 


fess, how  disappointing  it 
often  is  to  hear  poets  read 
their  own  words.  How 
strangely  flat  their  voices 
seem.  How  unexpressive. 
Their  voice,  in  my  head, 
nearly  always  seems  that 
much  more  imbued  with 
color  and  verve... 

How  it  is  that  so  many 
humans  can  share  language, 
and  yet  experience  it  in  so 
many  varied  ways,  is  one  of 
the  beauties  of  the  enterprise. 
Jonathan  Geoffrey  Pearl 
Denver.  Colorado 


GRAMMATICAL  GAFFE 

Congratulations  on  an  excel- 
lent winter  issue  of  College 
Park  magazine.  But  practically 
nothing  in  this  world  of  sin 
and  sorrow  is  perfect  and  I 
noticed  that  in  the  middle  of 
page  41  there  appears  the  sen- 
tence, which  follows:  “In 
1990,  Herzog  accompanied  he 
and  his  family  on  a one-month 
visit  to  Japan.”  Did  him  learn 
to  speak  English  in  Japan? 

(The  underlining  was  some- 
thing I learned  at  College 
Park  in  1942.) 

All  jokes  aside,  you  did  a 
great  job  of  showing  that  Col- 
lege Park  is  now  a very  sophis- 
ticated place  these  days.  So 
again  I say  congratulations. 
Phil  Wingate  ’42 
Wilmington.  Delaware 

I found  the  Winter  ’99  issue  of 
the  alumni  magazine  once 
again  a “good  read.”  I particu- 
larly enjoyed  "Adventures  in 
Normandy;”  other  articles 
were  excellent  as  well.  Howev- 


er, reading  a sidebar  to 
“Immersed  in  the  Japanese 
Language,”  gave  me  pause. 

Could  it  be  that  the  edito- 
rial staff  of  the  magazine  is  not 
so  thoroughly  immersed  in 
what  I continue  to  think  is 
good  English?  Should  I say 
good  enough  for  “you  and  I”? 

Incidentally,  the  lead  arti- 
cle, “Slanging  Around,”  delib- 
erately no  doubt,  manages  to 
match  a single  noun  with  a 
plural  pronoun  in  the  sentence 
that  reads:  “Show  a friend  you 
care:  call  them  up  just  to  say...” 
No  doubt  this  is  an  example  of 
political  correctness  and  there- 
fore is  the  right  way  to  go. 
Some  of  us  are  still  saddened 
to  see  that  one  more  rule  ol 
“standard  English”  has  been 
discarded. 

Reynold  Greenstone.  M.S.  '58 
Brookevi/le.  Maryland 

Congratulations  on  your  high- 
quality  magazine!  It  has  both 
visual  and  literary  appeal.  In 
fact,  if  I were  to  describe 
your  publication  in 
slang,  the  adjective 
would  be  “classy.” 

(Possibly  that 
term  dates  me  as 
the  senior  citizen 
that  I am.) 

However,  I 
was  shocked  to 
see  an  error  in 
basic  grammar 
on  page  4 1 . The 
writer  incorrectly 
uses  the  pronoun 
"he”  instead  of 
“him.”  Even  with- 
out knowledge  of 
the  rule  of  gram- 
mar, common 


sense  should  tell  one  that  to 
say  “...Herzog  accompanied 
he..."  is  incorrect.  It  is  ironic 
that  an  error  such  as  this 
appears  in  an  edition, "Speak- 
ing the  Language.” 

Christine  Alexandre 
Beltsville.  Mary  land 


SPEAKING  UP 

First,  I would  like  to  say  how 
much  I appreciated  your  issue, 
“Speaking  the  Language.” 
However,  there  are  some  cam- 
pus activities  that  I would 
have  liked  to  see  covered,  par- 
ticularly as  your  magazine 
goes  mainly  to  alumni. There 
are  many  campus  programs  to 
help  foreign  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students  to 
improve  their  spoken  and 
written  English,  such  as  the 
Maryland  English  Institute, 


the  ESOL 
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classes  and  speaking  partner 
programs  of  the  Learning 
Assistance  Service,  and  the 
English  Editing  Program  of 
the  graduate  school. 

It  has  been  my  very  real 
and  lasting  pleasure  to  volun- 
teer in  the  last  two  programs 
for  the  past  12  years.  Some  of 
my  students  have  become  my 
friends  alter  working  with  me 
for  three  of  four  years;  and  I 
have  learned  much  due  to 
their  many  different  fields  of 
interest. 

Alter  doing  this  for  a few 
years,  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  something  should  be 
done  in  the  other  direction, 
that  is,  that  the  university  was 
offering  no  prizes  to  encourage 
American  students  to  learn 
foreign  languages,  as  is  regu- 
larly done  in  the  engineering 
and  scientific  fields.  For  five 
years  I offered  $250  prizes  in 
each  of  nine  languages;  then 
we  changed  that  to  $1,250 
scholarships  in  two.  And  I did 
give  a charitable  gift  annuity 
to  the  Maryland 
Foundation,  to  be 
used  lor  language 
scholarships  after  my 
death.  Considering 
that  I am  not  a Mary- 
land graduate  and 
that  my  resources 
are  not  unlimit- 
ed, I did  not 
feel  I could 
do  more, 
yet  I also 
recognized 
from  the  begin- 
ning that  my  contri- 
bution could  not  be 
enough  to  make  language 
study  as  financially  reward- 


ing as  studies  in  many  other 
fields. 

I am  aware  of  the  general 
campaign  to  increase  scholar- 
ship funds  that  is  now  gearing 
up.  Maybe  that  will  be  enough 
to  cover  language  study  satis- 
factorily, but  somehow  I doubt 
it. 

Donald  B.  Hirsch 
Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
The  writer  received  a B.  A.  ’46 
and  M.  A. ’48  from  the  University 
of  M ichigan. 

Editor's  Note:  The  Bold  Vision  • 
Bright  Future  campaign  has  a 
goal  of  raising  $30  million  for 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
scholarships  for  students  in  all 
majors.  Many  scholarships , 
including  the  university’s  presti- 
gious Banneker/Key  scholarship 
program,  are  open  to  students 
studying  languages.  A few  exam- 
ples of  scholarships  established  in 
recent  years  to  support  languages 
include  the  A dele  Austin  Rickett 
Fund  for  Chinese  language,  the 
Dr.  Tsung  Chin  Fund  for  Chinese 
language  and  calligraphy,  and 
the  Hermine  and  Luc  Secretan 
Memorial  Fund  for  graduate  fel- 
lowships. 


GIVING  DUE  CREDIT 

We  in  the  School  ol  Architec- 
ture share  your  enthusiasm 
concerning  the  designs  for  the 
new  Stamp  Union  ("Address- 
ing the  State  ol  the  Union”), 
page  6,  Winter  ’99.  Our  facul- 
ty, staff,  students  and  alumni 
are  elated  that  the  university 
is  finally  showing  interest  in 
quality  architecture! 

However,  we  are  concerned 


Deposit  a Maryland  Memory  in 
our  Virtual  Time  Capsule 

hat  should  our  fans  and  followers  of  the  future  know 
about  Maryland  as  we  approach  the  year  2000? 

We'll  be  collecting  these  treasures  right  up  until  mid- 
night, Dec.  31,  1999,  and  be  reporting  on  them  in  the 
Winter  2000  issue  of  College  Park.  Our  Virtual  Time  Cap- 
sule will  then  be  "buried"  somewhere  on  the  university's 
Web  site,  where  we  promise  to  "dig  into"  these  treasures 
every  five  years. 

To  find  out  how  your  own  memories  can  be  a part  of 
our  Virtual  Time  Capsule,  visit  the  university's  home 
page:  www.maryland.edu 


that  you  failed  to  provide  ade- 
quate credit  in  your  publica- 
tion. In  the  future,  we  ask  that 
you  provide  proper  credits  for 
works  of  architecture  since 
buildings  are  the  result  of  the 
professional  expertise  and  cre- 
ative effort  of  many  people. 
The  proper  credit  for  the 
Stamp  Union  Renovation  is: 
Sasaki  Associates,  Watertown, 
Mass.,  in  joint  venture  with 
Torti-Gallas  and  Partners/ 
CHK  Inc.,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
Many  University  of  Maryland 
School  of  Architecture  alum- 
ni/ae  have  played  a critical  role 
in  both  of  these  firms  over  the 
course  of  the  project. 

Brian  Kelly,  AIA 
The  writer  is  an  architect,  associ- 
ate professor  and  director  of  the 
university’s  program  in  Architec- 
ture. 


ATTENTION! 

In  the  Winter  ’99  Class  Notes, 
an  entry  was  printed  about  our 
son,  Robbie  L.  Williams, 
ENGR  ’72.  I thought  that  I 
had  erred  bigtime  when  I read 
. .450  officers  and  enlisted 
men ...”  That  is  a “no,  no’’ 
considering  the  fact  that  there 
are  female  officers  and  enlisted 
crew  members  serving  on 
Bridge.  My  e-mail  stated 
“ . . .officers  and  enlisted  per- 
sonnel.. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the 
erroneous  statement  will  not  be 
attributed  to  Capt.  Williams. 
As  a career  naval  officer  he  has 
worked  hard  to  ensure  that 
females  serving  with  his  com- 
mands have  been  treated  with 
respect  and  dignity. 

David  L.  Williams 
Via  e-mail 
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Targeting  Youth  Culture  by  James  Gilbert 

Every  social  crisis  generates  its  share  of  easy  explanations,  but 
adolescent  crime  wins  the  contest  for  pat  answers.  Not  only  is 
everyone  an  expert,  hut  out-of-control  children  are  often 


already  the  focus  of  uneasiness  about 
social  change,  general  anxiety  and  just 
plain  undisguised  dislike. 

The  tragic  shootings  at  Columbine 
High  School  have  generated  more  than 
the  usual  number  of  theories.  Few  of  these 
are  original  and  in  fact,  many  of  them 
repeat  a formula  tried  out  almost  45  years 
ago,  during  the  national  panic  over  juve- 
nile delinquency. 

True,  the  supposed  cultural  influences 
have  changed,  with  blame  pointed  now  at 
the  dark  lyrics  of  Marilyn  Manson  or  vir- 
tual-reality, murder-and-mayhem  com- 
puter games,  but  the  ultimate  message  is 
pretty  much  the  same:  Our  children’s 


behavior  is  out  of  control  because  our  cul- 
ture is  out  of  control.  The  only  solution  is 
to  find  a form  of  censorship  that  can  block 
adolescents’  access  to  the  violent  images 
that  impel  them  to  behave  violently. 

One  problem  with  the  cultural  expla- 
nation for  teen  violence  is  that,  notwith- 
standing numerous  scientific  attempts  to 
do  so,  it  is  probably  impossible  to 
prove — there  are  simply  too  many  other 
possible  causes  to  factor  into  the  equation. 
Not  that  this  should  necessarily  deter  crit- 
ics of  our  current  teen  culture.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  regard  what  young  people 
listen  to,  play  or  consume  as  strange  or 
vulgar  or  even  mildly  threatening,  and 


another  to  argue  that  it  incites  specific 
behavior.  Teenagers  might  be  persuaded 
by  advertising  to  buy  a Big  Mac  or 
smoke  a Camel,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
that  song  lyrics  can  make  them  com- 
mit mass  murder. 

Another  problem  with  the  cultural 
explanation  is  that  we  have  been  there 
before  and  ought  to  recognize  from 
our  experience  some  of  the  outcomes 
and  implications  of  the  argument. 

In  the  mid-’50s,  especially  between 
1954  and  1956,  Americans  worried 
as  deeply  about  juvenile  delinquency 
as  they  did  about  the  Cold  War, 
atomic  annihilation,  unemployment 
and  other  social  ills.  The  reason  for 
this  is  not  hard  to  figure  out.  Govern- 
ment commissions,  the  FBI  (led  by  its 
indefatigable  cultural  warrior,  J.  Edgar 
Hoover),  and  a number  of  leading  psy- 
chologists and  social  critics  were  all  warn- 
ing of  a terrible  scourge  of  juvenile  crime. 
Cities  and  towns  rushed  to  pass  new  ordi- 
nances, creating  a whole  category  of  “sta- 
tus crimes”  that  outlawed  behavior  by  the 
age  of  the  perpetrator.  The  favorites  of 
these  were  local  curfews  (like  the  one  just 
passed  in  the  District  of  Columbia),  nam- 
ing the  hour  when  children  under  18  had 
to  be  home. 

Quite  naturally,  this  led  to  some 
increased  incidence  of  lawbreaking  by 
youths.  But,  overall,  during  the  ’50s  juve- 
nile crime  was  no  higher  than  the  decade 
that  preceded  it.  Yet  fears  of  juvenile 
delinquency  continued  to  soar. 

While  there  were  many  explanations 
offered  for  delinquency,  the  one  most 
printed  in  the  pages  of  popular  magazines 
and  voiced  during  congressional  hearings 
convened  to  examine  the  problem  was  the 
malevolent  influence  of  crime  and  horror 
comic  books. 

Comic  books — like  those  owned  by 
William  Gaines,  publisher  of  Tales  From 
the  Crypt,  for  example — became  the  focus 
of  a concerted  effort  to  censor  youth  cul- 
ture. The  effort  was  led  by  liberal  Sen. 
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Estes  Kefauver  of  Tennessee  and  was 
founded  on  the  psychological  theories  of 
Fredric  Wertham,  whose  1954  best  seller, 
Seduction  of  the  Innocent  inspired  a vast  out- 
cry against  the  comics. 

Wertham ’s  theory  was  based  on  asking 
teen-age  criminals  if  they  read  comic 
books — not  much  different  from  the  logic 
behind  today’s  blaming  of  computer 
games  or  music.  Kefauver  and  Wertham ’s 
movement  ultimately  persuaded  the  pub- 
lishing industry  to  impose  self-censorship. 
Juvenile  crime  didn’t  fall,  but  the  comics 
changed;  and  some  of  the  most  violent 
ones  disappeared  altogether. 

The  anti-comic  books  agitation  did 
nothing  much  to  end  juvenile  crimes,  so 
what  was  happening  to  explain  the  panic? 

The  postwar  era  was  a revolutionary 
time,  the  first  generation  in  American  his- 
tory wherein  children  had  substantial 
amounts  of  spending  money.  The  result 
was  the  explosion  of  a youth  culture 
designed  to  appeal  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively to  young  people.  The  teen-age  mar- 
ket expanded  rapidly,  from  clothing  to 
automobiles  to  movies  and  fast  food. 

Many  adults  looked  on  in  horror  or 
amusement  as  teenagers  developed  a spe- 
cial language,  style  and  set  of  ideas  that 
challenged  adult  society. 

All  of  this  looked  immensely  threaten- 
ing to  parents  and  parenting  experts  in 
the  ’50s.  So  what  can  we  learn  from  the 
experience  of  the  '50s  in  order  to 
avoid  recycling  that  decade’s  irrele- 
vant response? 

First,  we  should  be  wary  of  the 
attempt  to  link  behavior  directly 
and  precisely  to  culture.  There  is 
no  clear  evidence  to  support  this 
and,  besides,  we  can  probably  never 
develop  a form  of  acceptable  censorship 
anyway. 

It  is  also  important  to  separate  things 
that  we  don’t  like  (or  understand)  from 
those  social  problems  that  might,  in  fact, 
cause  teen-age  alienation  and  criminal 
behavior.  Banning  Marilyn  Manson,  hip- 


hop  clothes  and  rap  music  will  certainly 
have  an  effect,  but  not  the  desired  one. 

And,  finally,  we  need  to  remind  our- 
selves that  youth  culture  is  something 
that  modern  society  has  invented  and  cel- 
ebrated. By  extending  affluence  to  chil- 
dren, by  giving  them  computers  and 
spending  money,  by  making  them  con- 
sumers and  therefore  members  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, we  have  given  them  access  to  an 


adult  world  and  an  adult  culture.  We  will 
have  to  learn  to  live  with  the  conse- 
quences of  that. 

Historian  James  Gilbert  is  a Distinguished 
University  Professor  at  Maryland  and  author  of 
the  Pulitzer  Prize-nominated  A Cycle  of  Outrage: 
America's  Reaction  to  the  Juvenile  Delinquent  in 
the  1950s  (Oxford  University  Press,  1968).  This 
piece  is  adapted  from  an  essay  that  appeared  in 
the  June  14,  1999,  issue  of  The  New  Republic. 


Survey  Says! 


his  fall  issue  marks  the  tenth  year  for  College  Park  magazine.  Along  the 
way,  the  magazine  has  earned  numerous  awards  from  peers,  ranking  it 
among  the  best  university  magazines  in  the  country.  While  such  accolades  are 
important,  it  is  our  readers'  opinions  that  matter  most. 

With  assistance  from  the  university's  Survey  Research  Center,  we  conduct- 
ed our  first-ever  readership  survey  last  fall.  From  a random  sample  of  1,200 
names,  we  received  a 23  percent  response. 

The  majority  of  responses  were  from  alumni  who  graduated  during  the 
1970s,  placing  the  bulk  of  our  respondents  in  the  35-50  year  range. 

More  than  three-fourths  rated  the  magazine  as  "good"  to  "excellent"  over- 
all, and  more  than  half  ranked  the  quality  of  photography  and  illustration 
"excellent."  The  vast  majority  reported  that  College  Park  helped  them  feel 
more  connected  to  the  university.  In  fact,  51  percent  say  it  is  their  primary 
source  of  information  about  the  university. 

The  survey  asked  if  consideration  should  be  given  to  a name 

change  for  the  mag- 
azine, with  three 
alternate  names 
proposed.  No  one 
name  was  speci- 
fied as  much  as 

i retaining  the  College  Park  nameplate. 
One  of  the  respondents  did  offer  some 
unexpected  insight:  the  name  of  the 
cheerleader  (taken  from  a photo  in  the 
1964  yearbook)  who  appeared  on  the  survey 
cover  and  at  left  is  Marilee  Krause.  — The  Editors 
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NOTABLE  APPOINTMENTS 
MARK  FALL  SEMESTER 


They’ve  Got  the  Right  Stuff 

When  seeking  admission  to  the  University  of  Maryland,  it’s  a given 
that  high  grades  and  stellar  SAT  scores  will  get  you  noticed.  It’s  also 
understood  that  a history  of  participation  in  extracurricular  activities, 


student  government  and  varsity  athletics  will 
further  tip  the  scales  in  your  favor.  But  it  never 
hurts  to  have  an  intriguing  hobby  or  an  excep- 
tional talent  to  set  you  apart  from  the  crowd. 

“We  want  to  bring  in  a group  of  students,” 
says  Ronne  Patrick,  associate  director  of  Under- 
graduate Admissions,  “who  are  not  only  academ- 
ically talented,  but  also  interesting  and  diverse." 

Here  are  three  examples  that  personify  these 
ideals. 

Sarah  Karp,  a College  Park  Scholar  in  the 
Arts,  has  been  a competitive  whitewater  kayak- 
er since  age  13.  She  found  the  sport  instantly 
addictive:  “I  love  how  you  can  always  improve 
on  a skill;  you  can  always  move  a little  faster  or 
smoother.”  In  1998,  she  placed  sixth  at  the 
Junior  National  Championships  and  15th  at  the 
National  Championships. 

Joseph  Markson  is  only  18,  but  he's  already 
played  key  roles  in  research  projects  at  NASA 
Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  and  at  the  Center 
for  Vaccine  Development  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  School  of  Medicine,  where  he  and  his 


team  experimented  with  a molecule  that  may 
someday  be  useful  in  an  HIV  vaccine.  The  expe- 
rience confirmed  Joe  s love  of  laboratory  work:  “I 
like  to  see  the  hands-on  application  of  theories, 
and  be  able  to  practice  the  principles  I study.” 

Larisa  Stahl,  a journalism  major  and  Gem- 
stone student,  won  the  Outstanding  Soloist 
Award  for  a Jazz  Vocalist  at  the  Florida  Nation- 
al Music  Festival  in  1997.  The  previous  year, 
Larisa  also  found  a new  performance  outlet  at 
the  Folger  Shakespeare  Festival  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Singing  and  performing  have  always  been 
Larisa’s  first  loves:  “I  can’t  even  describe  the 
feeling  of  being  on  stage  and  connecting  with 
an  audience,”  she  says. 

These  students  join  3,934  others  in  the  Class 
of  ’03,  which  boasts  average  GPAs  of  3-6  and 
includes  1,239  students  who  scored  above  1300 
on  the  SAT!  — BM 

The  New  Student  Welcome  on  the  first  day  of  classes 
has  become  a Maryland  tradition  and  a way  for  facul- 
ty and  staff  to  meet  and  greet  the  freshman  class. 


One  of  the  important  adminis- 
trative decisions  President 
Dan  Mote  made  in  his  first 
year  in  office  was  to  create  a 
new  position,  vice  president 
for  research,  within  the  presi- 
dent’s office.  A second  was  to 
recruit  William  W.  Destler, 
former  dean  of  the  engineering 
school,  to  fill  the  post. 

Mote  called  on  Destler,  a 
26-year  veteran  at  the  univer- 
sity, to  provide  leadership  in 
developing  the  university’s 
research  policy,  manage  the 
university’s  relationships  with 
funding  agencies,  business  and 
industry  and  raise  national 
awareness  of  the  university’s 
role  as  a major  research  insti- 
tution. Destler  will  also  serve 
as  dean  of  the  decentralized 
Graduate  School,  which  offers 
more  than  70  advanced  degree 
programs  and  enrolls  more 
than  8,000  students. 

As  head  of  the  A.  James 
Clark  School  of  Engineering 
and  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Destler 
raised  the  stature  of  the  engi- 
neering graduate  program  to 
17th  nationwide  in  the  U.S. 
News  & World  Report  rankings. 
An  electrical  engineer,  Destler 
came  to  Maryland  in  1973 
after  receiving  his  Ph  D.  at 
Cornell  University.  He  became 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  Engineering  in 
1986  and  dean  of  the  engi- 
neering school  in  1994.  Most 
recently,  he  served  as  interim 
vice  president  of  University 
Advancement. 

The  vice  presidential 
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Destler 


Remington 


vacancy  in  the  advancement 
office  has  been  filled  with  the 
appointment  of  Brodie  Rem- 
ington, who  began  his  tenure 
as  vice  president  for  university 
relations  in  September. 

“I  am  humbled  and  hon- 
ored to  have  this  exceptional 
opportunity  to  move  an 
already  first-class  development 
program  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  to  a higher  level,’’ 
Remington  commented  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment.  He 
assumes  his  post  in  a year 
when  Maryland  set  a new 
fund-raising  record  of  $81.7 
million,  and  has  met  more 
than  70  percent  of  its  $350 
million  campaign  goal.  At 
the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, however.  Remington  suc- 
cessfully planned  and  imple- 
mented a $1  billion  campaign 
that  ultimately  raised  $1.4 
billion.  Most  recently,  Rem- 
ington was  vice  president  of 
development  and  alumni 
programs  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege in  Hartford,  Conn. 

He  previously  served  as 
vice  president  of  public 
affairs  and  development  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  in 
Eugene. 

Since  July  1st,  Dean  Edna 
Mora  Szymanski  has  been 


Szymanski 

making  her  mark  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Education.  She  calls 
Maryland  a “perfect  fit"  in 
every  respect.  “I  am  a change 
leader,”  Szymanski  explains, 
“and  do  best  in  situations 
where  people  want  to  move 
forward.” 

Szymanski  has  set  three 
goals  for  the  college:  promot- 
ing excellence,  supporting  K- 
12  and  higher  education  link- 
ages throughout  the  state  and 
increasing  grant  and  donor 
support.  Alumni  are  a key  part 
of  a larger  community  that,  in 


and  i quote 


Halperin 


He  said: 

“Reject  the  siren  song 
of  cynicism.  The  only 
failure  in  this  world  is 
giving  up.” 

—Democrat  James 
Carville,  who  ran 
Bill  Clinton’s 
successful  1992 
bid  for  president. 


Szymanksi’s  view, 
can  help  the  col- 
lege keep  its  fin- 
gers on  the  pulse  of 
Maryland’s  educa- 
tional activities. 

Previously  asso- 
ciate dean  and 
chair  of  the 
Department  of 
Rehabilitation  Psy- 
chology and  Spe- 
cial Education  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin,  Madison, 
Szymanski  earned  her  Ph.D.  in 
special  education  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas,  Austin. 

Stephen  Halperin,  a lead- 
ing mathematical  researcher 
and  administrator,  is  the  new 
dean  of  the  College  of  Com- 
puter, Mathematical  and  Phys- 
ical Sciences.  He  comes  to 
Maryland  from  the  University 
of  Toronto,  where  he  was 
instrumental  in  moving  the 
mathematics  department  to  a 
position  of  national  stature. 


She  said: 

“Take 
chances, 
make 
mistakes, 
change  your  mind.” 

— Republican  Mary  Matalin, 
advisor  to  President  George 
Bush  in  his  1992  re-election  bid. 


The  political  “ odd  ample”  who  waged  competing  presidential  cam- 
paigns and  then  married  one  another  agree  on  one  thing:  delivering  messages  of 
optimism  and  good  humor,  which  they  did  to  the  nearly  5,000  graduates, 
their  families  and  friends,  at  Commencement  on  May  24- 


He  was  most  recently  acting 
vice  president  for  research  and 
international  relations  at 
Toronto,  and,  in  his  new  role, 
looks  forward  to  “developing 
programs  and  directions  that 
will  put  us  at  the  forefront  of 
scientific  work  and  education 
in  the  coming  years." 

A member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  Halperin 
received  his  doctoral  degree 
from  Cornell  University.  — JB 


INTERACTIVE  CD  ATTRACTS 
TOP  STUDENTS 


With  its  innovative  cross-dis- 
ciplinary curriculum  and  a 
strong  commitment  to  the  use 
of  technology,  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business  is 
fast  becoming  one  of  the 
nation’s  premier  business 
schools.  Business  Week  maga- 
zine rated  the  Smith  School 
22nd  in  the  nation  in  its  1998 
listings  of  business  schools. 
According  to  Computenuorld 
magazine,  the  school  offers  the 
nation’s  third  best  technology- 
oriented  M.B.A.  program. 

The  ranking  is  based  on 
responses  from  recruiters 
and  deans  of  business 
schools  nationwide. 

But  vying  to  be  among  the 
top  business  schools  also 
means  having  to  compete  for 
the  best  students. 

Smith  School  officials  are 
hoping  a new  marketing  tool 
will  help  close  the  gap 
between  students  accepted  for 
admission  and  those  who  actu- 
ally enroll.  An  interactive  CD, 
“Meet  the  Dean,"  was  mailed 
to  90  prospective  graduate 
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students  last  spring.  The  CD 
lets  users  “ask”  questions  of 
Dean  Howard  Frank  through  a 
virtual  microphone  provided 
with  the  CD  and  then  listen 
for  his  response. 


►ww&jre gtftTO- 

Meet  the Dean 


“We  want  to 
enroll  better 
and  better 
students  each 
year,"  says 
Frank.  “And 
this  is  a concise 
and  convenient  way 
to  answer  many  of  the  ques- 
tions these  students  have.” 
Users  can  inquire  about  the 
school's  curriculum,  the  facul- 
ty, the  admissions  process,  stu- 
dent activities  and  the  dean's 
professional  background.  The 
CD  also  includes  a virtual  tour 
of  the  Smith  School. 

At  Maryland’s  business 
school,  the  percentage  of 
accepted  students  who  attend 
(known  as  the  yield  rate)  is 
approximately  58  percent,  says 
Sabrina  White,  director  of 
graduate  admissions  at  the 
Smith  School.  White  says  this 
is  slightly  above  the  yield  rate 
for  other  nationally  recognized 
business  schools. 

The  initial  results  of  “Meet 
the  Dean"  are  encouraging, 
says  White,  who  expects  the 
CD  to  increase  the  Smith 
School’s  yield  rate  by  at  least 
five  percent.  “We  believe  the 
“Meet  the  Dean"  CD  will  be 
an  invaluable  tool  in  showcas- 
ing the  strengths  of  the  Smith 
School  to  prospective  stu- 
dents, she  says.  “The  CD  will 
also  enhance  our  ability  to 
share  the  ‘Smith  culture’ 
regardless  of  geographic  loca- 
tion.— TV 


maryland  live 


The  first  contestant, 
Barbara  Quintiliani 
impressed  me  with 
her  dramatic  gown, 
flaming  red  hair  and 
commanding  per- 
formance. 


It  was  the  first  preliminary  round  of 
the  Mariari  Anderson  International 
Vocal  Competition.  I had  so  many 
questions  in  mind.  How  were  the 
participants  selected ? What  criteria 
did  the  judges  use ? How  can  you 
compare  a soprano  to  a bass?  What 
does  a performer  wear  to  an  after - 
noon  recital ? How  do  they  choose 
their  material ? 

The  July  heat  wave  was  on  full  power  that 
Thursday  afternoon.  I walked — slowly — up 
campus  to  Tawes.  The  Marian  Anderson  Com- 
petition is  a once  every  four  year  event  at  the 
University  of  Maryland,  part  of  the  Rossbor- 
ough  Festival  of  the  Arts  that  livens  the  sum- 
mer schedule  for  music  lovers.  I am  strictly  an 
amateur-level  fan  of  classical  voice  repertoire, 
but  my  press  pass  would  give  me  entry  to  the 
performances  and  a series  of  workshops  and 
masterclasses  that  seemed  sure  to  satisfy  my 
rising  curiosity. 


The  Tawes  Lobby  was  cool  and  hushed,  but 
I had  arrived  too  late  to  be  admitted  to  the 
theater.  The  first  contestant  had  begun  her  20- 
minute  program,  and  I watched  with  a small 
group  of  latecomers  a TV  feed  of  her  perfor- 
mance. Wow,  I thought.  She’s  good.  She  looks 
like  the  star  of  a PBS  special  in  her  dramatic 
black  gown  and  flaming  red  hair.  What  beau- 
tiful music,  I thought.  Is  it  all  going  to  be  this 
good?  The  camera  was  focused  on  the  singer, 
her  accompanist  and  page  turner,  and  the  fully 
open  grand  piano.  A lovely  composition,  inti- 
mate but  formal. 

The  soprano  finished  to  what  seemed  muted 
applause,  and  the  lobby  crowd  was  ushered 
quickly  in  to  find  seats  before  the  next  contes- 
tant began.  Tawes  was  a chilly  cavern.  The 
1,300-seat  theater  had  a scattered  audience  of 
maybe  100,  which  explained  the  slight 
applause.  On  stage,  in  front  of  a wooden 
screen,  sat  the  piano,  brilliantly  lit  but  looking 
small  in  the  blackness  around  it. 

From  the  balcony,  where  the  judges  sat  in 
utter  darkness,  an  amplified  voice,  studiously 
noncommittal,  announced  the  next  singer  and 
her  accompanist.  As  she  came  on  stage  and 
faced  the  emptiness  in  front  of  her,  I had  an 

inkling  of  the 
toughness  of  this 
trial.  From  a 
repertoire  she  had 
listed  in  the  pro- 
gram, the  singer 
had  selected  five 
works  that  would 
demonstrate  her 
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MONEY,  SEX  AND  POLITICS 


vocal  range,  dramatic  range,  language  skills 
(pieces  in  German,  French,  Italian  and  English 
were  de  rigeur  with  all  the  participants)  and,  I 
supposed,  the  degree  of  difficulty  factor  that  all 
such  contests  require.  Without  props,  without 
sheet  music,  and  with  absolute  dependence  on 
her  accompanist  for  a frame  of  reference,  she 
nodded  subtly  and  began. 

To  me,  the  curious  and  unschooled  spectator, 
her  performance  was  flawless.  Music  flowed 
effortlessly — melodic  in  one  piece,  animated  in 
another,  dire  with  portent  in  a third.  When,  in 
the  midst  of  her  final  aria,  the  announcer 
boomed  from  above,  “That  will  be  all,  Ms. 
Powell,”  I gasped  and  saw  her  stop,  disoriented, 
until  she — and  I — realized  that  most  likely  she 


lent  to  my  ear,  and  as  the  afternoon  moved  on, 
with  some  variety  offered  by  baritones  and  a 
mezzo,  I tried  not  to  take  so  personally  the 
glitches  and  bumps,  but  to  enjoy  what  was  a 
feast  of  music  spiced  with  each  performer's 
desire  to  win.  I didn't  know  what  the  judges 
were  doing  or  thinking  in  their  aerie  above 
me.  I could  not  have  made  even  an  educated 
guess  as  to  who  was  doing  better  than  the 
others,  though  it  would  not  have  been  that 
particular  baritone,  or  the  soprano  who  com- 
pletely lost  her  high  notes  on  her  last  selec- 
tion. 

I thought  about  the  remaining  26  partici- 
pants, about  the  12  who  would  make  the 
semi-final  round,  when  the  recital  time  was 


Competition  seemed  a mild  word  for  what  was  happening  in  front  of 
me.  These  preliminary  rounds,  so  naked  of  any  context  hut  a single 
voice  on  a well-lit  stage,  were  the  embodiment  of  personal  best. 


had  exceeded  her  20-minute  limit.  A quick 
bow,  a spattering  of  applause,  and  on  to  the 
next  contestant  please. 

Here  was  a small,  athletic-looking  young 
woman  in  a drop-dead  red  velvet  gown,  Byung 
Soon  Lee.  I rooted  for  her  because  she  was  from 
Baltimore,  my  town,  and  because  her  soprano 
voice  in  the  upper  ranges,  although  quiet,  was 
pure,  with  a sweetness  and  spareness  that 
seemed  original  and  thrilling.  In  her  second 
piece,  she  stopped  mid-note,  and  asked  in  a 
small  voice  if  she  might  start  again.  The  conces- 
sion given,  she  moved  through  three  pages  of 
the  music  (I  watched  the  turner)  before  she 
again  stopped  short,  looking  confused  and 
pleadingly  at  the  black  hole  where  the  balcony 
gods  dwelt.  The  Voice  suggested  she  move  on 
to  her  next  piece,  which  she  did  with  a tiny 
defeated  shrug  that  I felt  as  a mother  might. 
What  failed  her  in  those  instants?  Memory? 
Skill?  Desire? 

The  rest  of  Ms.  Lee’s  performance  was  excel- 


increased to  45  minutes  and  the  performance 
had  to  surpass  the  first.  Three  finalists  would 
perform,  in  a week,  at  the  Kennedy  Center 
with  full  orchestra  and  a full  audience.  Com- 
petition seemed  a mild  word  for  what  was 
happening  in  front  of  me.  These  preliminary 
rounds,  so  naked  of  any  context  but  a single 
voice  on  a well-lit  stage,  were  the  embodi- 
ment of  personal  best. 

I left  the  theater  that  afternoon  not  with 
answers  to  my  journalist's  questions,  but  with 
the  knowledge  that  I had  seen  and  experi- 
enced something  rare  and  wonderful.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  be  witness  to  talent  so  distilled. 
—Judith  Bair 

NOTE:  Soprano  Barbara  Quintiliani,  the  first  performer 
in  the  first  preliminary  round,  was  the  winning  finalist 
of  the  1999  Marian  Anderson  International  Vocal  Com- 
petition. She  will  appear  at  Lincoln  Center's  Alice 
Tully  Hall  as  part  of  her  reward  this  fall,  and  will  prob- 
ably spend  part  of  her  $20,000  prize  on  the  perfect 
gown  for  the  occasion. 


With  political  elections  just 
around  the  corner,  you  may  be 
getting  ready  to  make  contri- 
butions to  the  candidates  of 
your  choice.  But  before  you 
pull  out  your  checkbook,  you 
may  be  interested  in  checking 
out  the  gender  gap  in  political 
giving.  According  to  a Joyce 
Foundation-funded  study 
directed  by  Paul  Herrnson, 
professor  of  government  and 
politics,  men  tend  to  give 
political  contributions  to  fur- 
ther their  business  interests, 
while  women  contribute 
money  because  of  their  beliefs 
in  broader  soci- 
etal issues  such 
as  abortion 
and  education. 

The  study, 
which  sur- 
veyed 1,11 
political 
contribu- 
tors, asked 
each  partic 
pant  what  motivated  their 
contributions.  Women  donors 
were  more  likely  than  men  to 
be  Democrats,  holding  liberal 
positions  on  most  major 
issues.  In  fact,  in  the  1998 
election  cycle,  women  gave  5 1 
percent  of  their  contributions 
to  Democrats,  compared  to  42 
percent  of  men’s. 

The  study  attributes  the 
mobilization  of  women  donors 
to  women's  groups  such  as  the 
Democratic  EMILY’s  List 
(Early  Money  Is  Like  Yeast) 
and  the  Republican  WISH 
List  (Women  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House)  that  are  com- 
mitted to  electing  women  to 
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public  office. 

“EMILY’S  List  has  been 
incredibly  effective.  The 
proof  is  in  the  pudding,”  says 
Herrnson.  And  it  is  indeed: 
Women’s  groups  have  suc- 
ceeded in  encouraging  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  women  to 
become  major  contributors  to 
House  and  Senate  campaigns. 
As  a result,  women’s  represen- 
tation in  the  pool  of  congres- 
sional donors  has  grown  35 
percent  over  the  past  18  years. 
—CM 


A SIMPLE  PLAN  FOR  THE 
GOOD  LIFE 

In  Jerome  Segal's  sliver  of  an 
office  in  Van  Munching  Hall, 
every  available  surface,  vertical 
and  horizontal,  is  crammed 
with  books,  papers,  taped -up 
messages.  But  in  the  midst  of 
this  organizational  chaos,  one 
image  stands  out:  a large-scale 
photo  of  his  9-year-old  son, 
Max,  smiling  broadly. 

Segal,  a noted  Middle  East 
research  scholar  in  the  School 
of  Public  Affairs,  is  also  the 
author  of  Graceful  Simplicity. 
Toward  a Philosophy  and  Politics 
of  Simple  Living  (Henry  Holt, 
1999).  “Some  of  the  issues  the 
book  deals  with  were  sparked 
by  the  fact  that  I became  a 
father  quite  late,"  says  Segal, 
who  was  47  when  Max  was 
born. 

“Going  back  2,000  years 
there  have  been  'how  to’ 
philosophies  dealing  with  liv- 
ing simply.  The  Stoics  told 
people  that  human  good  is  not 
found  in  consumption,”  says 
Segal,  who  believes  we  have 


lost  sight  of  this  philosophy  in 
setting  public  policy. 


His  book  critiques  much  of 
the  “simple  living  movement" 
for  over-selling  the  notion  that 
individuals  can  achieve  sim- 
plicity merely  by  eliminating 
over-consumption.  Instead,  he 
argues,  facilitating  simple  liv- 
ing must  become  a part  of  our 
nation’s  social  and  economic 
policy. 

“The  issues  of  work,  time 
and  money  were  always  of 
interest  to  me”  says  Segal,  even 
as  an  undergraduate  majoring 
in  economics  and  philosophy. 
Long  a political  activist,  Segal 
founded  the  Jewish  Peace 
Lobby  in  1989-  Earlier,  he 
taught  philosophy,  served  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  during  the  Carter 
Administration  and  worked  for 
the  Agency  for  International 
Development. 

Segal  believes  the  time  is 
right  for  the  proposals  in  his 
book  to  take  hold  in  a public 
policy  arena.  He  points  to  a 
recent  report  issued  by  the 
President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors  concerning 


Author  Jerome  Segal  urges  that  our 
nation's  economic  and  social  policy 
should  facilitate  living  simply. 

the  work  time  of  married  cou- 
ples with  children.  This  group 
now  has  22  hours  fewer  a week 
to  spend  with  their  children 
than  30  years  ago. 

If  Segal  had  his  way,  Amer- 
icans would  gain  two  more 
three-day  weekends  each  year 
for  the  next  eight  years, 
bringing  the  total  to  26, 
since  most  people  already 
have  10.  And,  those  four-day 
work  weeks  would  not  require 
longer  workdays.  Instead, 

Segal  would  use  half  of  the 
productivity  increases  (now  at 
two  percent  annually)  to 
expand  leisure  and  the  other 


half  to  expand  income. 

"Eight  years  from  now 
would  you  rather  have  16  per- 
cent higher  income  with  con- 
stant work  or  eight  percent 
higher  income  and  16  more 
days  off ?,”  asks  Segal,  not 
waiting  for  my  response.  “In 
my  mind,  the  average  person 
would  choose  the  latter." 

“We  want  an  economy  that 
will  give  people  the  option  of 
living  modestly  if  they  want. 
The  good  life  has  to  do  pri- 
marily with  what  we  do  out- 
side the  economic  realm.  It’s 
not  about  the  marketplace.  It’s 
about  friends,  family,  religion, 
knowledge,  creativity  and  ser- 
vice to  others.” 

Sounds  like  graceful  sim- 
plicity.— DB 


picture  this 


I lue  sky,  white  puffy  clouds — all  in  all,  it  was  a perfect 
I day  to  "Explore  Our  World."  Which  is  what  some  20,000 
families  and  friends  did  on  the  first-ever  Maryland  Day  last 
April.  It  was  a chance  for  every  facet  of  the  university  to  shine. 
So  mark  Saturday,  April  29,  on  that  new  millennial  calendar 
for  Maryland  Day  2000,  and  plan  to  join  us  for  another  activi- 
ty-filled day  with  Maryland's  extended  family  in  mind. 
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BREAKING  RANKS 


Traditionally,  the  month  of 
August  brings  back-to-school 
sales,  stifling  humidity, 
stolen  final  weeks  at  the 
beach  and,  of  course,  the 
inevitable  U.S.  News  & World 
Report  rankings  of  national 
colleges  and  universities, 
devoured  by  high  schoolers 
and  simultaneously  loved  and 
feared  by  administrators  of 
higher  education. 

This  year,  the  University  of 
Maryland,  College  Park,  cele- 
brated a ranking  of  22nd 
among  national  public  univer- 
sities, climbing  from  last 
year’s  30th-place  finish  to 
break  the  ranks  of  the  top  25 
for  the  first  time.  Maryland 
superceded  such  schools  as  the 
University  of  California, 
Riverside  and  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Meanwhile,  the  Robert  H. 
Smith  School  of  Business  and 
the  A.  James  Clark  School  of 
Engineering  continue  to  make 
strong  showings:  the  School  of 
Business  was  ranked  24th  in 
the  nation,  tied  with  Michi- 
gan State  University  and  the 
University  of  Florida,  while 
the  School  of  Engineering  fin- 
ished 21st  among  undergradu- 
ate engineering  schools  with 
Ph.D.  programs,  alongside 
Columbia  and  Duke. 

U.S.  News  & World  Report 
weighs  1,400  accredited  col- 
leges and  universities  against 
specific  measures  of  quality: 
academic  reputation,  reten- 
tion, faculty  resources,  student 
selectivity,  financial  resources, 
graduation  rate  performance 
and  alumni  giving.  — BM 


from  time  to  tllTIG 


1953 


Couples  jitterbug  to  music 
provided  by  the  Charlie  Spi- 
vak  Orchestra  at  the  Inter-fra- 
ternity Ball,  held  in  the  Presi- 
dential Ballroom  of  the 
Statler  Hotel  in  Washington, 
D.C.  A formal  event  indeed. 


1962 

Students  let  the  good  times 
roll  as  they  "shake  their 
thangs"and  twist  and  shout 
the  night  away. 


1984 


Look  out  Village  People!  The 
"YMCA"  was  just  one  of  the 
dances  participants  did  during 
the  72-hour  "Dancers  Against 
Cancer"  dance  marathon  in 
Ritchie  Coliseum. 


BUILDING  ON  TRADITION 

The  university  is  going  on  a 
building  spree,  thanks  to  a 
strong  economy  and  the  avail- 
ability of  funding  from  both 
public  and  private  sources. 
During  the  next  three  years, 
the  university  will  expand, 
replace  and  upgrade  much  of 
its  infrastructure.  Improved 
facilities  for  the  arts,  athletics, 
business,  sciences,  internation- 
al relations  and  alumni  will 
match  the  university’s  rise  in 
stature. 

On  the  southwest  side  of 
campus,  a new  addition  to  Van 
Munching  Hall,  home  of  the 
Smith  School  of  Business,  will 
provide  greatly  expanded 
teaching  and  office  facilities. 
Nearby,  a complementary 
building  will  house  the  J. 
William  Fulbright  Interna- 


tional Center  and  will  provide 
state-of-the-art  space  for  con- 
ferences and  executive  educa- 
tion programs. 

To  help  ease  the  student 
housing  crunch,  a 700-plus 
bed  complex,  built  through  a 
public-private  partnership, 
could  be  open  by  fall  2000. 

In  addition  to  the  much- 
anticipated  opening  of  the 
Clarice  Smith  Performing 
Arts  Center  at  Mary 
land  in  2001, 
a replace- 
ment arena 
for  Cole  Field 
House  will  soon 
become  a reality 
(see  story  on  pa£ 

44).  Other  new  I 
ings  planned  in  the  next 
three  years  include  a comput 
er  science  instruction  center, 
an  engineering  and  applied 


science  building  and  a chem- 
istry teaching  building. 

There  has  not  been  such  a 
spurt  of  construction  activity 
since  the  ’50s,  according  to 
university  history.  These 
modern  times,  however, 
require  some  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  the  40,000  stu- 
dents, faculty  and 
staff  that  now 
inhabit  the  cam- 
pus daily. 

The  con- 
struction 
plans  also 
include 
new 

parking 
facilities, 
road  access  and  temporary 
relocation  plans  to  ensure 
that  university  life  continues 
with  as  little  disruption  as 
possible.  — JB 
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Taking  in  a Byrd’s  Eye  View 


A collection  of  artifacts 
at  McKeldin  Library 
revisits  the  remarkable 
history  of  Maryland’s 


legendary  leader. 


W 


Harry  C.  “Curley”  Byrd  is  one  of  Maryland’s 
most  famous — and  infamous — figures,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  has  remained  one  of  its  least 
known.  Many  view  him  as  the  father  of  the 
modern  University  of  Maryland,  while  others, 
before  and  alter  Byrd's  death  in  1970, 
have  painted  him  as  a personal 
and  political  bully.  Support  for 
either  position  seems  to  be  plenti- 
ful, and  has  depended  largely  on  a 
loose  combination  of  anecdote, 
political  invective  and 
legend. 

This  lack  of  a detailed  and  accessible 
record  has  finally  been  addressed,  thanks  to  a 
bequest  by  Byrd’s  son  Sterling,  who  died  in 
1995,  leaving  50  boxes  worth  of  material  to  the 
university  archives.  The  Sterling  Byrd  Collec- 
tion is  massive — thousands  of  documents,  clip- 
pings, memorabilia  and  photographs  requiring 
41  single-spaced  pages  to  list.  All  of  these  items 
help  to  illuminate  Curley  Byrd’s  enormously 
bill  life,  as  a student, 
semi-pro  baseball  play- 
er, football  coach,  hus- 
band, father,  Moose, 
Mason,  university  pres- 
ident and  political  can- 
didate. 

Receiving,  catalogu- 
ing and  indexing  this 
enormous  pile  of  mate- 
rial has  been  the  work 
of  Anne  S.  K.  Turkos, 
university  archivist,  and 
three  graduate  students, 
Jennifer  Evans,  James 

A photograph  of  Harry 
Clifton  Byrd  as  a young  man 
shows  how  he  got  the  nick- 
ame  "Curley."  The  tickets 
(above)  reveal  that  the  political- 
ly astute  university  president 
was  among  the  guests  at  FDR's 
1941  Inauguration. 
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Fort  and  Adina  Wachman.  Though  sorting 
through  50  boxes  of  disorganized  materials 
might  seem  tedious,  Evans  says  that  “this  one 
was  fun.  We’re  used  to  getting  boxes  full  of 
only  one  thing — papers,  or  documents,  or  let- 
ters— but  this  collection  has  a little  bit  of 
everything.” 

“How  many  students  rise  to  become 
president  of  their  own  institution?” 

Turkos  asks,  and  indeed,  this 
is  a central  appeal  of  the  col- 
lection for  university  curators 
and  archivists.  A 1908  gradu- 
ate of  the  Maryland  Agricul- 
tural College  (later  University 
of  Maryland)  in  civil  engineering, 
Byrd  went  on  to  become  known, 
appropriately,  as  a builder;  of  enrollment,  of 
budgets,  of  buildings.  Between  the  time  of 
Byrd’s  appointment  as  vice  president  in  the  20s 
and  his  resignation  as  president  in  1954,  the 
university’s  take  of  the  state  budget  more  than 
quadrupled  to  $4,500,000,  and  enrollment 
jumped  from  under  2,000  to  more  than  15,000. 

The  collection  is  full  of  personal  memorabil- 
ia reflecting  Byrd’s  academic  life,  from  his  grad- 
uation mortarboard  to  his  sterling  silver  George 
V desk  caddy,  an  item  of  “considerable  value” 
made  in  London  and  inscribed  “from  the  grate- 
ful people  of  Maryland.”  Another  box  contains 
Byrd’s  manual  typewriter,  a shining  black 
Underwood  11;  it  remains  in  great  shape, 
according  to  Evans.  Photographs  abound,  as 
well:  Byrd  running  track;  Byrd  looking  over  the 
campus’s  central  lawn;  Byrd  at  university  func- 
tions, usually  chatting  or  dancing  with  any 
number  of  young  women. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  items  here  is  a 
1 94 1 book,  Curley  Byrd  Catches  the 
Won n by  Bob  Considine,  a 
writer  for  the  Sat- 
urday Evening 
Post.  Considine 
writes  in  reveren- 
tial, nearly  religious 
tones  about  Byrd’s 
towering  presence, 
describing  him  as  the 
“dictator,  president,  ath- 
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letic  director,  football 
coach,  comptroller,  chief 
lobbyist  and  glamour  boy 
supreme"  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Maryland.  The 
tales  of  Byrd  lobby- 
ing the  legislature 
in  Annapolis  are 
legendary,  Turkos  says;  he  was 
known  to  go  for  ‘‘days  at  a stretch  without 
sleeping,”  and  also  to  call  legislators  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  badger  them  about  bud- 
get increases. 

The  collection  also  provides  evidence  of 
Byrd’s  busy  life  away  from  the  university.  His 
involvement  with  fraternal  organizations  is 
well-represented  by  a black  plumed  Knights 
Templar  hat,  festooned  with  the  customary  red 
cross,  and  a group  of  oversized  gold-wrapped 
city  keys  from  his  time  traveling  the  country  as 
a “supreme  governor”  in  the  Moose  lodge. 

There  are  letters  to  and  from  political  luminar- 
ies including  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Bobby 
Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson  and  Hubert 
Humphrey.  A Democrat  himself,  Byrd  didn’t 
limit  his  associations  to  one  side  of  the  aisle; 
other  memorabilia  include  a signed  photograph 
of  Byrd  and  Spiro  Agnew,  and  an  invitation  to 
the  1953  wedding  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
Nancy  Davis. 

“Curley  is  the  most-hated  and  most-beloved 
man  in  Maryland,”  wrote  Considine,  and  the 
collection  reflects  both  sentiments.  Byrd  was 
dogged  by  questions  about  his  ample  income 
during  his  tenure  at  the  university,  and  he  was 
also  known  for  his  frequent  mvolve- 

Among  the  many  book  titles  from 
Byrd's  personal  collection  are  Bob 
Considine's  reverential  1941  biogra- 
phy, Curley  Byrd  Catches  the 
Worm,  and  50  Football  Plays,  1936, 
evidence  of  Byrd's  abiding  inter- 
est in  the  game. 


Byrd's  shining  black  Under- 
wood 1 1 manual  typewriter,  still 
functioning,  is  but  one  of  the 
finds  in  the  50-box  collection 
donated  to  University  Archives. 

ment  in  auto  accidents  (and, 
apparently,  for  occasionally  leav- 
ing the  scene).  Byrd’s  unsuccessful 
campaigns  for  political  office  add  to  his  aura  of 
controversy.  His  loss  to  Theodore  R.  McKeldin 
in  the  1954  Maryland  gubernatorial  race,  for 
example,  was  widely  ascribed  to  his  strong  seg- 
regationist platform;  it  isn’t  yet  clear,  however, 
how  much  of  this  platform  was  party  politics 
and  how  much  personal  belief,  and  Turkos 
hopes  the  collection  might  aid  in  answering 
such  questions. 

Sifting  through  the  materials  in  the  collec- 
tion, a sense  emerges  of  a figure  from  another 
time,  when  committees  were  less  influential, 
when  a single  person’s  vision  could  dominate  an 
institution  as  large  as  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Turkos  and  other  archivists  are  preparing 
to  more  publicly  memorialize  this  influence, 
and  by  the  end  of  2001,  they  plan  to  use  por- 
tions of  the  Byrd  collection  to  create  a major 
museum-style  exhibit  in  Hornbake  Library. 

Until  then,  though,  the  collection  sits  in  its 
50  boxes,  indexed  and  ready  for  further  perusal 
by  archivists,  students  and  interested  members 
of  the  public.  Turkos  views  these  materials  not 
only  as  a rare  and  important  opportunity  to 
view  curios  and  gather  information,  but  finally, 
to  more  completely  assess  Byrd  himself.  "There 
needs  to  be  an  honest  appraisal  of  Curley  Byrd, 
the  man,”  Turkos  says,  “and  this  collection  is 
our  best  chance  yet.”  — Scott  Berg 

This  story  appeared  originally  in  the  June  2,  1999,  issue 
of  the  Washington  Post. 

The  Sterling  Byrd  Collection  is  located  in  the  Maryland 
Room,  third  floor  of  the  McKeldin  Library.  Hours  of 
operation  are  Monday  through  Friday,  10  a.m.—S  p.m. 
Visitors  will  undergo  an  identification  and  interview  pro- 
cess; papers  and  items  will  be  viewed  under  the  supervision 
of  university  curators.  The  Maryland  Room  phone  num- 
ber is  301.405.9212.  Web  site:  www. lib. umd. edul 
UMCP/ARCV/  univarch.  html. 
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Double  the  Achievement.  At 

May  commencement,  twins  and 
graduating  seniors  Richelle  and 
Raquel  Charles  were  inducted  into 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  the  oldest  and  most 
widely  respected  academic  hon- 
orary society  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  also  joint  winners  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Senior  Prize  for  the 
best  undergraduate  record  in  the 
arts  and  sciences.  It  is  rare  for  the 
society  to  give  multiple  senior 
prizes,  but  the  Charles'  achieve- 
ments mirrored  one  another. 


Saving  the  Environment.  Herman 
Daly,  an  economist  and  professor  in 
the  School  of  Public  Affairs,  gar- 
nered the  Sophie  Award  last  June, 
an  international  prize  that  annually 
recognizes  efforts  to  protect  the 
global  environment.  The  $100,000 
prize,  which  he  shares  with  Thomas 
Kocherry  of  India,  recognizes  Daly's 
work  combating  the  adverse  effects 
of  economic  globalization  and  the 
depletion  of  natural  resources. 


And  The  Prize  Goes  To...  Distin- 
guished University  Professor  of 
History  Ira  Berlin,  honored  as  one 
of  the  three  1999  Bancroft  Prize 
recipients  for  his  work,  Many 
Thousands  Cone:  The  First  Two 
Centuries  of  Slavery  in  North 
America.  Berlin  now  shares  com- 
pany with  such  eminent  historians 
as  George  F.  Kennan,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  Jr.  and  Daniel  J. 
Boorstin,  all  past  Bancroft  recipi- 
ents. Berlin  was  also  one  of  two 
recipients  of  the  first  ever  Frederick 
Douglass  Book  Prize  for  Many 
Thousands  Gone. 
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STORY  BY  DIANN  E BURCH  © 1 L LU  S T R AT  I O N S B Y ) E S S I C A KO  M A N 

MESHIFTS 


Why  do  we  feel  guilty  if  we 

are  not  at  work  before  9 o’clock,  or  spend  a lunchtime 
away  from  our  desk?  In  some  cultures  folks  consider  a 
mid-day  siesta  a routine  part  of  their  day,  without  regret. 
In  agrarian  societies,  sunrise,  sunset  and  the  cyclical  sea- 
sons still  serve  as  a measure  of  time.  But  for  most  of  the 
world,  such  natural  rhythms  have  been  lost.  First  came 
industry  with  its  eight-hour  shifts  to  regulate  our  work 
time.  More  recently,  the  round-the-clock  nature  of 
e-commerce  has  skewed  our  perception  of  time  yet  again. 

In  spite  of  these  changing  demarcations  of  our 
moments,  there’s  no  getting  around  it:  Each  of  us  still 
has  24  hours  in  a day — no  more,  no  less. 
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I need  26-hour  days;  just  two  more  hours  each 
day  would  do  it,"  laments  a colleague.  Her 
work  happens  to  center  around  Web-based 
communications,  and  a seemingly  endless 
string  of  projects  loom  before  her.  Their  virtual 
endpoint  may  be  in  cyberspace,  but  they 
depend  upon  real  time  to  get  them  there.  The 
irony  is  that  because  we  can  do  some  things  so 
much  faster,  there's  so  much  more  that  someone  wants  us  to  do. 
When  did  we  become  so  time-driven? 

For  starters,  we  could  blame  it  on  those  medieval  monks. 

As  cultural  anthropologist  Paul  Shackel  writes  in  Personal  Dis- 
cipline and  Material  Culture'.  "Modern  discipline. ..did  not  sudden- 
ly arise  during  the  Industrial  Revolution.  It  began  sometime  in 
the  late  medieval  period,  first  in  monastic  communities,  which 
established  a rhythm  in  daily  activities,  imposed  particular  activ- 
ities, and  regulated  and  reinforced  the  cycles  of  repetition.” 

What  first  served  monastic  orders  soon  came  to  serve  the  secu- 
lar world,  as  well.  Shackel  says  the  first  record  of  regulated  time- 
keeping appeared  as  far  back  as  1306,  in  the  town  of  Sarum, 
England.  Bell  towers  had  timers  that  tripped  an  alarm  at  key 
points  during  the  day,  alerting  the  townspeople  to  wake  up,  to 
open  and  close  the  marketplace,  and  to  close  the  city  gates. 

"Next  thing  you  know,”  says  Shackel,  "we  get  a clock  with  an 
hour  hand,  then  a clock  with  an  hour  and  minute  hand,  and  then 
a clock  with  an  hour,  minute  and  second  hand.” 


The  Clock  Is  Ticking 


Shackel  devotes  several  pages  in  his  book  to  the  development  of 
timepieces.  While  the  earliest  measurements  of  time  were  based 
on  nature,  with  night  and  day  divided  equally  into  12  equal 
parts,  sundials  and  water  clocks  measured  the  length  of  the  hour, 
and  varied  by  the  seasons.  By  the  16th  century,  equal  hours 
replaced  temporal  hours,  but  still  varied  by  place  and  season.  For 
example,  the  Italian  system  divided  the  day  into  24  equal  parts, 
beginning  at  dusk,  designed  to  simulate  the  motion  of  the  sun. 
Other  parts  of  Europe  used  Babylonian  hours,  whose  24-hour 
structure  began  at  sunrise.  The  Germans  used  Nuremburg  hours, 
which  divided  the  day  into  two  series  of  hours  of  equal  length, 
changing  with  the  seasons,  and  necessitating  countless  adjust- 
ments by  meticulous  timekeepers. 

Leave  it  to  the  French  to  settle  the  matter.  They  introduced 
what  was  known  as  the  "small  clock  hours”  or  “French  hours.” 
Adapted  by  most  of  Europe  in  the  17th  century,  it  is  the  world 
standard  today,  one  which  involves  the  revolution  of  the  hour 
hand  twice  around  the  clock. 

But  the  most  significant  development  was  the  moment  the 
clock  entered  the  home.  “This  internalization  [of  time]  at  the 
immediately  private  and  personal  level  was  a major  stimulus  to 
individualism  and  the  advent  of  modern  discipline.  Daily  rou- 
tines such  as  eating  or  sleeping  could  now  be  standardized  and 
measured.  An  order  of  everyday  life  became  internalized  and  was 
made  to  appear  part  of  the  natural  order,”  writes  Shackel,  adding 

that  this  also  led  to  the  desire  for 
time  efficiency. 

Shackel,  now  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  the  university,  learned  a 
lot  about  the  role  time  discipline 
played  during  his  seven  years  as  a 
National  Park  Service  archaeolo- 
gist in  Harpers  Ferry,  W.Va.  An 
18th  century  industrial  town 
located  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  rivers, 
it  was  once  the  site  of  an  armory 
on  land  owned  by  George 
Washington.  In  fact,  by  1796, 
the  Federal  government 
owned  most  of  the  town, 
which  served  as  the  focal 
point  for  Shackel’s  second 
book — Culture  Change  and  the 
New  Technology. 

It  was  in  Harpers  Ferry  that 
craftsmen  were  hired  to  produce 
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guns,  “lock,  stock  and  barrel,”  says  Shackel.  The  craftsmen,  how- 
ever, produced  only  the  quantity  needed  to  supplement  their 
income  as  farmers.  Because  of  this,  production  suffered  and  a new 
armory  superintendent  was  brought  in  to  instill  a better  sense  of 
time  discipline.  This  change  in  labor  practice  did  not  sit  well 
with  the  craftsmen  so  they  revolted,  in  what  became  known  as 
the  Time  Clock  Strike  of  1842. 

To  further  instill  order  and  discipline,  at  Harpers  Ferry  and 
elsewhere,  soon  factories  were  enclosed  within  brick  walls,  with 
gated  entrances  providing  but  one  way  in  and  out.  Roads  were 
built  on  grid  systems  to  enable  a more  efficient  flow  of  goods.  All 
of  these  innovations,  says  Shackel,  are  a byproduct  of  what  took 
hold  first  in  the  medieval  towns.  “What  we  see  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury in  the  United  States  is  how  the  development  ot  time  disci- 
pline is  being  used  in  this  capitalistic  rather  than  religious  frame. 
It's  being  transformed  from  religion,  to  schools  to  industry.” 

From  Working  Nine-to-Five... 


Throughout  the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  workers  struggled  to 
decrease  their  work  days  from  12-  to  10-  to  today’s  eight-hour 
standard.  Thus  was  born  the  40-hour  work  week  we  have  come 
to  accept,  if  not  necessarily  embrace.  Marvin  Levine,  a professor 
in  the  Smith  School  of  Business,  says  that  America  seems  stuck 
in  a system  that  had  its  start  in  the  19th  century.  He  recalls  Carl 
Sandburg’s  vivid  description  in  The  Prairie  Years  of  entire  families 
lined  up  outside  the  factory  gates  during  the  pre-dawn  hours. 
Those  who  arrived  later  would  find  the  gates  locked,  unable  to 
work.  The  idea  ol  laboring  from  dawn  to  dusk  is  embedded  in 
our  culture’s  Christian  work  ethic.  And  it  was  work! 

The  assembly  line — that  modern  symbol  of  changing  technol- 
ogy for  the  time — enabled  factories  to  create  round-the-clock 
shifts,  each  of  eight-hour  duration.  But  it  took  the  Labor  Stan- 
dards Act  of  1938  and  the  unions  to  negotiate  time-and-a-half 
pay  for  work  beyond  eight  hours,  with  double-time  pay  on  week- 
ends, to  ensure  this  40-hour  rule.  During  World  War  II,  compa- 
nies were  unable  to  raise  prices  of  the  goods  produced  or  to 
increase  wages,  so  fringe  benefits  like  paid  vacations  and  pensions 
(known  then  as  supplementary  issues)  took  hold. 

And  leisure  time  spawned  another  capitalistic  enterprise — the 
tourism  industry,  now  ranked  No.  1 in  the  world. 

By  studying  tourism,  anthropology  professor  Erve  Chambers 
finds  insight  into  time.“For  tourism  to  take  hold,”  he  says,  "the 
one  thing  you  needed  in  Western  culture  was  to  have  an  expansion 
of  leisure  time  beyond  the  elite  to  the  middle  class  and  so  forth.” 

People  had  very  little  leisure  time  during  the  early  industrial- 
ization period  in  America.  The  industrial  giants  had  to  be  con- 
vinced that  vacation  time  was  good  for  business.  Not  that  it  was 


“right”  to  give  people  vacations,  but  that  it  made  good  business 
sense. 

At  the  moment,  Chambers  is  studying  Japanese  tourism  and 
how  it  differs  from  Western  tourism.  “We  make  such  a sharp 
delineation  of  work  time  and  leisure  time,”  says  Chambers,  who 
sees  this  as  a byproduct  of  the  Protestant  work  ethic,  creating  the 
idea  that  work  can’t  be  fun.  "We  try  to  get  away  from  the  people 
we  work  with  all  of  the  time." 

In  Japan,  there  is  less  of  a distinction  between  work  time  and 
leisure  time.  In  that  regard,  it  is  similar  to  the  blending  found  in 
agrarian  cultures.  “While  it  looks  like  Japanese  men  are  working 
all  the  time,  there’s  leisure  time  in  all  of  their  work,”  says  Cham- 
bers. “They  spend  time  with  their  colleagues  after  work.  Leisure 
is  expressed  in  a very  different  way.  Japan  is  not  unique  in  this 
regard.  The  same  is  true,  he  says,  among  working-class  men  in 
Costa  Rica,  where  it  is  common  for  a group  of  men  to  rent  a bus 
and  travel  to  the  coast  for  a vacation  together. 

Cross-cultural  management  is  Professor  Martin  Gannon’s  area 
of  expertise.  In  addition  to  directing  the  Center  for  Global  Busi- 
ness in  the  Smith  School,  which  operates  study  programs  from 
Germany  to  Israel,  he  heads  the  new  and  popular  College  Park 
Scholars  program  in  Business,  Society  and  the  Economy.  The  75 
students  enrolled  can  consider  themselves  lucky — only  one  in 
three  applicants  were  accepted. 

“Time  is  one  of  the  six  major  dimensions  of  culture,”  says 
Gannon.  “When  we  look  at  various  cultures,  there  are  ‘process’ 
cultures  and  ‘outcome’  cultures.”  He  says  Americans  are  part  of 
the  latter,  and  tend  to  focus  on  process  or  relationships  only  when 
they  are  a means  of  adding  value. 

To  illustrate,  Gannon  explains  an  exercise  he  has  used  in  man- 
agement sessions  from  Ireland  to  Malaysia,  and  with  both 
M.B.A.  students  and  managers  involved  with  the  Center  for 
Global  Business.  It  is  one,  he  finds,  that  is  always  revealing.  Gan- 
non asks  participants  to  imagine  past,  present  and  future  as  cir- 
cles and  to  draw  their  view  of  them  on  a piece  of  paper,  with  the 
size  of  each  circle  reflecting  its  perceived  importance. 

“This  exercise  forces  people  to  confront  this  notion  of  what 
time  means  to  them,”  says  Gannon.  One  person  may  represent 
them  as  a progression  in  scale  and  distinct  from  each  other — a 
pure  linear  depiction  of  time.  Another  person  may  depict  them  as 
overlapping,  showing  an  interrelationship.  At  times,  a single  cir- 
cle is  drawn.  “When  someone  does  this,  I get  very  excited,”  says 
Gannon,  “because  it  emphasizes  the  Buddhist  conception  of  time 
as  unity,  with  no  distinctions  between  the  past,  present  and 
future." 

For  business  practices,  this  concept  indicates  a focus  on  pro- 
cess; with  no  beginning  or  end  to  negotiations.  It  is  this  concept 
of  time  that  operates  in  both  Asian  and  Latin  American  cultures. 
In  contrast,  Gannon  says  the  French  tend  to  focus  on  the  past. 
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with  that  circle  the  largest,  and  the  luture  circle  the  smallest. 
Cultural  norms  take  a long  time  to  die.  "But  organizational  cul- 
ture can  trump  the  national  culture,”  says  Gannon,  as  multina- 
tional organizations  increasingly  become  the  norm. 


...To  Nonstop  24/7 


The  blue-collar  factory  worker,  putting  in  a standard,  eight-hour 
shift,  cranking  out  widgets,  has  a post-modern  equivalent. 

Instead  of  measuring  productivity  in  the  number  of  parts  pro- 
duced per  hour  on  an  assembly  line,  this  white  collar  professional 
shift  worker  is  more  likely  seated  at  a terminal,  processing 
streams  of  data  connected  to  a never-ending  virtual  assembly 
line,  operating  in  cyberspace. 

Increasingly,  online  is  supplanting  the  assembly  line. 

Its  name  is  e-commerce  and,  like  it  or  not,  the  impact  cannot 
be  ignored.  Venky  Shankar  embraces  it.  He  is  what  is  known  in  B- 
school  parlance  as  an  “early  adapter."  A techno-sawy  young  turk, 
Shankar  directs  the  Quality  Enhancement  Systems  and  Teams  (just 
call  it  QUEST)  program  at  the  Smith  School  of  Business. 

"The  way  I see  this  e-commerce  shaping  the  view  and  the 


reaction  to  time  is  going  to  be  very  radical  and  fundamental.  If 
products,  services,  people  are  available  ‘24/7’  (business  shorthand 
for  24  hours  a day,  seven  days  a week)  then  what  you  are  looking 
at  is  a service  or  operation  that  goes  on  virtually  uninterrupted. 
People  can  come  in  and  get  out,  whether  you  are  a consumer 
wanting  to  make  a transaction  or  you’re  a worker  online,  you  can 
be  flexible  about  your  time.  That  means  I have  to  define  when  I 
should  be  getting  in  and  out,  whether  Em  the  consumer  or  the 
employee.  It  is  imperative  for  the  individual  to  be  able  to  react  to 
the  faster  pace.” 

And  it  seems  a lot  of  people  are  doing  just  that.  Forester,  one 
of  the  world’s  leading  forecasting  firms,  predicts  that  by  2003, 
e-commerce  will  account  for  nearly  $2  trillion  of  the  world  econ- 
omy, primarily  in  business-to-business  transactions.  That,  says 
Shankar,  is  greater  than  the  gross  domestic  products  of  several 
G-7  countries,  which  are  the  world's  richest,  and  an  amount 
unimagined  only  five  years  ago. 

“An  individual’s  view  of  time  is  very  closely  related  to  their 
utility  of  time.  What  they  consider  as  useful  time  spent,"  says 
Shankar.  In  his  role  as  a researcher,  for  example,  he  welcomes  the 
ability  to  send  out  for  review  five  papers  to  five  different  authors 
via  the  Internet.  What  would  have  taken  five  days,  perhaps,  was 
accomplished  in  five  minutes. 

"There  are  people  from  some  cultures  who  are  expected  to 
accomplish  something  over  a period  of  months;  for  them, 
if  you  tell  them  they  can  do  it  in  one  day,  they  have  no 
way  to  conceptualize  what  they  should  be  doing  with  the 
rest  of  the  time.  It  radically  changes  their  view  of  time. 
Unless  you  plan  for  the  fact  that  you  can  be  achieving 
things  faster,  you  really  don't  know  what  you  should  be 
doing  besides.  What’s  the  acceptable  norm?” 

Lack  of  access  in  developing  countries  is  an  issue, 
however,  cautions  Shankar,  “Say  you  were  part  of  the 
most  savvy  segment  of  a developing  country.  Even 
though  you  may  be  ahead  of  the  curve,  the  whole 
infrastructure  has  to  accept  this  set  of  values  for  you  to 
benefit  from  them." 


Whose  Time  Is  Free? 


OK,  let’s  argue  that  e-commerce  is  going  to  free  us  from 
the  time  constraints  imposed  by  an  industrialized  model. 
After  all,  even  such  staid  institutions  as  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  NASDAQ  are  considering  expanded 
trading  hours  in  order  to  remain  competitive  with  that  new 
breed  of  trading — electronic  communications  networks, 
notably  Instinet. 

Anthropologist  Erve  Chambers'  concern  is  that  although  the 
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Imagine 


elite  professional  class  may  be  freed  from 
time  constraints,  the  chasm  between  the 
technological  haves  and  have  nots  continues 
to  widen.  Furthermore,  he  argues,  the  kinds 
of  mechanisms  that  founded  factories  and 
factory  time  have  now  moved  to  Third 
World  countries. 

A United  Nations  report,  issued  July  12, 

1999,  seems  to  bear  out  his  concerns.  It 
states  that  the  global  computer  network  has 
made  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
widen — with  only  two  percent  of  the  world’s 
population  having  access  to  the  Internet.  To 
illustrate  the  disparity,  the  report  claims  it 
would  take  a worker  in  Bangladesh  eight 
years  to  earn  enough  money  to  purchase  a 
computer  as  compared  to  two  months  for 
someone  in  the  United  States. 

“Early  industrial  development  created  a 
new  sense  of  time,  but  the  factory  owner  and 
the  factory  worker  adhered  to  the  same  mea- 
sures,” says  Chambers.  “Now,  we're  operat- 
ing with  two  very  different  time  systems. 

Take  McDonald’s  for  instance.  Somebody  has 
to  be  at  work  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  so 
I can  go  there  whenever  I want." 

Shankar  is  more  optimistic.  He  counters 
that  the  new  technology  may  prove  to  be  great  leveler  for  both 
developed  and  developing  countries.  “When  a country's  economy 
improves,  that  creates  a cultural  shift.  People  can  see  their  stan- 
dard of  living  go  up  and  can  see  the  utility  of  being  part  of  an 
Internet-connected  world.” 

In  his  vision,  the  once-familiar  notion  of  corporate  headquar- 
ters will  no  longer  be  viable.  "The  idea  of  a building  where 
everyone  shows  up  from  nine-to-five  disappears,  says  Shankar. 
“Now,  my  assets  are  not  this  building,  not  the  equipment.  My 
assets  are  now  people,  knowledge.  And  people  have  to  be  given 
the  best  available  environment.  And  the  best  available  environ- 
ment is  what  they  decide  is  best  for  them." 

Corporations  won’t  need  to  have  the  best  people  come  and  sit 
in  that  corporate  headquarters.  The  best  person  could  be  located 
across  the  country  in  Portland,  or  across  the  world,  says  Shankar. 

“Collaboration  will  be  much  more  prevalent,  virtually  rather 
than  physically,  and  that’s  going  to  be  a significant  change  that 
will  affect  everyone.  This,  by  the  way,  is  no  breakthrough  for  aca- 
demics, we  have  always  collaborated  with  colleagues  at  other 
schools.” 

Ten  years  ago,  e-commerce  was  not  even  in  the  business  lexi- 
con. So,  it  is  not  a quantum  leap  to  imagine  that  the  Web  we  surf 


today  will  look  far  different  in  the  decade 
to  come.  For  one  thing,  says  Shankar,  it  will 
be  accessible  from  a whole  set  of  devices, 
many  of  them  mundane — like  a phone. 
Already,  the  technology  is  in  place  that 
would  allow  many  seemingly  unconnected 
devices  to  talk  to  each  other,  through  some- 
thing called  Web-tone,  which  Shankar 
likens  to  a dial  tone. 

To  demonstrate  he  offers  this  seemingly 
far-fetched  scenario,  but  one  he  says  is  tech- 
nologically feasible. Your  refrigerator  could 
be  connected  to  your  local  supermarket. 

Out  of  milk  and  orange  juice?  A signal 
alerts  the  market  of  those  items  in  need  of 
replenishing  and  a customized  shopping 
list  awaits  your  next  visit.  So  much  for 
impulse  buying. 

Even  so,  technological  wizardry  can’t  do 
it  all.  “It  can’t  walk  the  dog,”  I joke. 
Shankar  agrees.  “You  pay  a lot  today  for 
handmade  items  even  though  functionally 
they  may  not  be  superior  to  the  machine 
made.  They’re  unique,  special.  Ten  or  15 
years  from  now,  a lot  of  things  that  cannot 
be  automated,  that  cannot  be  networked  or 
can’t  be  time-bound  or  flexible,  will  be 
coveted.  Walking  the  dog  is  a good  example.” 

Adds  Shankar,  “If  everything  is  efficient,  you  begin  thinking 
about  I do  have  my  24  hours  every  day,  how  do  I best  put  that  to 
use?’  How  many  hours  do  I want  to  put  in  to  productive  work 
versus  recreation  and  leisure.  This  whole  balance  is  going  to  go 
through  a transformation.  People  are  going  to  re-evaluate.  'What 
should  I be  doing?’  And  it’s  going  to  be  fascinating.” 

©>  ® © 

Could  it  be  that  the  complex  technology  we  have  unleashed 
may  actually  enable  us  to  do  more  of  that  blending  of  work  and 
leisure  that  was  once  a familiar  part  of  our  heritage? 

Imagine  a longitudinal  measure  of  time  as  a strip  of  paper. 
Now  twist  one  end  180  degrees  and  connect  it  to  the  other  end. 
You  have  created  a Mobius  strip,  a continuous,  one-sided  surface 
that  loops  endlessly.  The  name  is  in  recognition  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury German  mathematician  A.G.  Mobius  who  stated  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a strip  of  paper  to  have  only  one  edge  and  one  side.  In 
much  the  same  way,  e-commerce  is  twisting  our  own  longitudi- 
nal concept  of  time,  forcing  us  to  examine  where  we  fit  into  that 
loop.  K3^H 
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The  Irrelevance  of 
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Time  has  become  the  scarce  resource  of  the  1 990s. 

While  research  suggests  time  is  largely  irrelevant  and  ought  to  be  irrelevant, 
practicing  that  view  is  a bit  like  asking  the  world  to  stop  so  we  can  get  off.  As 
political  philosopher  Sebastian  cle  Grazia  observed  almost  40  years  ago,  Ameri- 
cans have  rejected  the  tyranny  of  man  only  to  accept  the  tyranny  of  the  clock. 

The  Americans’  Use  of  Time  project  here  at  the  University  of  Maryland  has 
been  monitoring  “An  Average  Day  in  America’’  since  1965.  It  has  done  so  using 
“time  diaries’’  that  detail  all  the  activities  typical  American  citizens  engage  in 
across  the  24  hours  of  a single  day.  The  diary  is  akin  to  a sociological  microscope 
that  allows  us  to  see  daily  life  in  a way  that  is  otherwise  unobservable. 

Our  diary  results  challenge  conclusions  about  American  daily  life  that  use 
other  methods,  particularly  those  based  on  the  “time  estimates"  respondents  are 
routinely  asked  to  give  in  surveys.  Americans  seem  increasingly  unable  to  esti- 
mate with  accuracy  where  their  time  goes — how  much  they  work,  how  many 
hours  they  do  housework,  how  often  they  volunteer  or  go  to  church. 

Contrary  to  popular  perception,  free  time  activities  (media  use,  social 
fe,  recreation,  hobbies  and  voluntary  organizations)  recorded  in 
our  time  diaries  have  been  increasing  since  1965,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  less  paid  work  and  less  housework  as  well  as  fewer  mar- 
ried couples  and  fewer  children.  Despite  these  increases  in  free 
time,  Americans  claim  to  be  more  rushed  and  hurried  for  time;  in 
: most  recent  1998  survey,  more  Americans  now  say  they  are 
pressed  for  time  than  pressed  for  money! 
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A Closer  Look 
at  Leisure 


As  measured  mechani- 
cally then,  time  seems 
to  have  become 
increasingly  divorced 
from  meaning.  Percep- 
tions and  behaviors  are 
increasingly  out  of  sync. 
Increased  free  time  should 
™ allow  us  to  slow  down  the 
. 4 ^ pace  of  hie  and  make  us 

more  tranquil  and  leisurely, 
but  more  Americans  seem  to  feel  the  need  to  fill  up 
their  schedules. 

Dysfunctional  attitudes  toward  time  as  an  infinitely 
expanding  resource  mean  that  we  never  have  enough  time — even 
though  we  may  really  have  all  we  need.  The  dream  of  more 
leisure  time,  time  freed  from  the  necessity  of  labor,  has  been  real- 
ized. But  we  still  continue  to  rush,  consume,  and  try  to  stay  per- 
petually busy.  Being  busy  has  become  a status  symbol  in  soci- 
ety— if  we  can't  say  we  re  "too  busy”  to  do  something,  what 
excuse  can  we  give  for  not  doing  it? 

Leisure  has  historically  meant  undertaking  one  activity 
instead  of  another  in  the  belief  that  it  was  superior.  The  various 
“rational  recreation”  movements  of  the  late  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  were  based  on  articles  of  faith  about  what  was  and  was 
not  worthwhile  leisure. 

Scholars  have  identified  two  modes  of  human  consciousness. 
One  emphasizes  the  spiritual,  holistic  or  transpersonal  side  of 
life.  The  other  perceives  reality  in  terms  of  objects  existing  in 
three-dimensional  space  and  linear  time.  People  in  this  latter 
mode  typically  lead  ego-centered,  competitive,  goal-oriented 
lives;  they  may  be  unable  to  derive  satisfaction  from  ordinary 
activities  in  everyday  life  and  become  alienated  from  their  inner 
world.  For  them,  no  amount  of  wealth,  power  or  fame  will  bring 
satisfaction.  This  has  not  been  lost  on  marketers  either.  Indeed,  a 
new  book.  Real  Time,  is  addressed  to  reaching  the  “never  satisfied 
consumer." 


studying  have  little  relation  to  grades  in  college.  Employers  expect 
long  work  hours  from  their  employees,  but  where  is  their  evidence 
that  productivity  is  a simple  function  of  time  spent  at  work? 

In  terms  of  free  time,  what  is  most  time-consuming  is  not 
most  satisfying.  Thus,  Americans  spend  more  time  watching  tele- 
vision than  any  other  form  of  free-time  use,  but  that  activity  is 
not  rated  as  particularly  pleasurable  or  satisfying.  As  de  Grazia 
had  concluded,  “free  time"  and  "leisure"  continue  to  reside  in  dif- 
ferent worlds.  Returning  to  ancient  concepts,  my  Penn  State  col- 
league, Geoffrey  Godbey,  defines  leisure  in  nonquantitative  terms: 

“Leisure  is  living  in  relative  freedom  from  the  external  com- 
pulsive forces  of  one  s culture  and  physical  environment  so  as  to 


Being  busy  has  become  a status  symbol  in  society 


be  able  to  act  from  internally  compelling  love  in  ways  that  are 
personally  pleasing,  intuitively  worthwhile,  and  provide  a basis 
for  faith." 

In  such  definitions,  leisure  represents  a way  of  life  rather  than 
a period  of  time.  While  our  data  suggest  that  there  has  been  a 
gain  of  almost  one  hour  a day  of  "free  time,"  since  the  1960s  the 
quality  of  such  gained  time  may  be  as  harried  as  the  time  devot- 
ed to  obligation. 


Where  Does  That  Free  Time  Go? 


What  Does  Time  Measure? 


For  people  who  believe  it  necessary  to  achieve  more  in  less  time,  it 
may  be  natural  that  time  has  become  the  measure  of  things.  It 
appears,  however,  that  time  is  the  true  measure  of  very  little  in 
work  or  in  free  time.  In  terms  of  work,  hours  spent  cleaning  the 
house  do  not  predict  how  clean  the  house  is,  and  hours  spent 


Even  if  we  have  not  achieved  a society  of  leisure,  people  have 
gained  free  time — not  only  on  a daily  basis  but  also  as  a percent- 
age of  their  total  lives.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  percentage 
of  all  lifetime  hours  devoted  to  work  has  declined  from  23  per- 
cent in  1900  to  15  percent  in  I960.  U.S.  workers  now  retire  in 
their  late  fifties  or  early  sixties,  and  Americans  aged  65  now  have 
a life  expectancy  of  82  years — and  about  12  of  these  years  after 
age  65  will  be  relatively  healthy.  The  elderly  are  no  longer  dis- 
proportionately poor,  and  if  wealth  is  measured  as  financial  assets 
they  are  among  the  wealthiest  groups  in  society  (age  55—64  is  the 
wealthiest  group).  Their  potential  for  leisure  has  increased  dra- 
matically. It  should  be  no  surprise  that  the  55-and-over  age 
group  constitutes  a disproportionate  share  of  the  traveling  public 
as  well  as  those  who  dine  in  fancy  restaurants. 

The  current  system  hoards  huge  amounts  of  free  time  to  be 
spent  only  in  the  last  two  decades  of  life.  The  Prussian  bureaucrat 
who  is  reputed  to  have  established  age  65  as  the  age  of  retire- 
ment is  said  to  have  done  so  completely  arbitrarily.  He  probably 
never  imagined  that  the  institution  of  retirement  he  helped 
establish  would  today  consume  almost  one-fifth  of  a person  ’s  life. 
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Less  than  one  out  of  five  of  the  52  million  Americans  age  55  and 
over  is  in  the  labor  force — a stunning  indicator  of  where  free 
time  has  grown  most  quickly.  Retirement  needs  to  be  rethought 
to  provide  more  tranquility  for  those  in  earlier  life  stages,  partic- 
ularly for  parents  of  young  children. 

The  organization  of  time  needs  to  be  rethought  for  daily  life, 
as  well  as  for  the  entire  life  cycle.  Data  from  time-use  studies 
show  how  dramatically  the  nature  of  free  time  differs  on  vacation 
days.  Even  though  the  7.4  hours  of  free  time  on  vacation  days  are 
barely  more  than  a typical  Sunday,  there  is  a dramatic  decline  in 
television  viewing,  to  less  than  20  minutes  a day.  In  its  place, 
reading  time  more  than  doubles  as  does  time  in  personal  commu- 


Slowing  Down 

Perhaps  the  most  critical  variable  in  how  satisfying  future  time 
use  will  be  revolves  not  so  much  around  technology,  efficiency  or 
the  reorganization  of  society,  but  around  people’s  ability  to 
appreciate.  Instead  of  time-saving  skills,  we  can  cultivate  time- 
savoring  skills,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  simpler  delights  of  life 
as  they  are  occurring — the  taste  of  good  food,  the  presence  of 
good  company,  and  the  delights  of  good  tun  and  silliness. 

Many  of  the  satisfying  uses  of  leisure,  research  increasingly 
indicates,  are  those  in  which  an  individual  develops  increasing 
levels  of  skill  to  accept  increasingly  larger  challenges.  While  such 


-if  we  can’t  say  we’re  “too  busy”  to  do  something,  what  excuse  can  we  give  for  not  doing  it? 


nication.  Bigger  increases  are  found  in  sports,  walking,  and  other 
outdoor  activities — nearly  two  hours.  The  increase  in  sleep  and 
meal  time,  and  the  decrease  in  grooming  time,  also  suggest  a 
more  leisurely  pace.  Travel  more  than  doubles. 

The  finding  that  vacation  periods  offer  one  circumstance  in 
which  Americans  finally  turn  off  the  TV  set  is  an 
encouraging  conclusion.  More  gratifying, 
perhaps,  is  that  the  activities  chosen 
instead — sports,  reading,  conversa- 
tion and  sleep — are  all  activities 
those  people  rate  as  more  satisfy- 
ing or  enjoyable.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  vacation-day  time 
expenditures  are  ideal,  because 
many  Americans  use  their  vaca- 
tion days  to  work  or  shop 
(although  it  may  involve  more 
enjoyable  types  of  work  or  shop- 
ping) and  there  is  a marked 
decline  in  socializing  on  vacation 
days.  Nonetheless,  it  is  clear  that  vaca- 
tion days  look  more  like  what  philoso- 
phers and  scholars  of  leisure  in  the  Athenian 
tradition  would  applaud. 

Larger  segments  of  time,  such  as  vacations,  exhibit  time  uses 
that  in  many  ways  seem  healthier  and  more  enjoyable.  One  can 
see  this  extended  in  the  lives  of  many  retired  people  who  take  the 
time  to  roam  the  country,  to  do  volunteer  work,  and  otherwise 
"smell  the  roses."  They  take  whatever  time  is  required — some- 
thing they  were  not  likely  to  do  while  employed.  Still,  the  lives 
of  most  seniors,  in  their  time  diaries,  seem  to  revolve  around  the 
television  set. 


activity  may  be  as  diverse  as  rock  climbing,  playing  chess  or 
writing  music,  it  all  involves  learning,  acting  in  ways  that  pro- 
duce “effects  and  a continuum  of  involvement.  It  also  involves 
taking  “time  out”  to  find  something  one  loves  to  do. 

While  most  of  us  lead  lives  of  comparative  privilege,  we 
appear  no  happier  than  our  predecessors.  We  directly  try  to 

achieve  pleasure  and  happiness,  when  they  are  ultimately  as 
elusive  and  uncatchable  as  a rainbow.  Trying  to  do  every- 
thing for  a purpose — walking  for  fitness,  dining  for 
contacts  or  playing  golf  for  contracts — blinds  us  to 
the  realization  that  part  of  improving  life  involves 
slowing  down  and  deciding  to  do  less,  own  less, 
and  say  no  more  often. 

In  the  words  of  novelist  Toni  Morrison,  “At 
some  point  in  life  the  world's  beauty  becomes 
enough.  You  don’t  need  to  photograph,  paint,  or 
even  remember  it.  It  is  enough.  No  record  of  it 
needs  to  be  kept,  and  you  don’t  need  someone  to 
share  it  with  or  tell  it  to.  When  that  happens — 
that  letting  go — you  let  go  because  you  can.” 

Rather  than  letting  go,  too  many  of  us  are  clinging 
tighter  and  running  faster.  In  the  process,  we  are  rushing 
past  life.  E3^H 

John  Robinson,  a professor  of  sociology  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
has  been  observing  how  Americans  use  time  since  1 965.  In  the  updated 
edition  of  their  book.  Time  for  Life:  The  Surprising  Ways  Ameri- 
cans Use  Their  Time  (Pennsylvania  State  University  Press.  1999). 
Robinson  and  co-author  Geoffrey  Godbey  show  how  gains  in  free  time  for 
people  age  1 8—64  have  continued  into  the  1 990s.  for  both  men  and 
women.  The  Americans'  Use  of  Time  Project  is  the  only  such  detailed  his- 
torical data  archive  in  the  United  States. 
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BY  JUDITH  BAIR 


IT  WAS  ANNOUNCED  LAST  SPRING  that  a 


team  of  astronomers  had  nailed  down  the  birth 
date  of  the  universe — at  least  within  1.5  billion 
years.  With  “unprecedented  accuracy,”  according  to 
the  Washington  Post,  we  can  date  the  “big  bang” 
that  set  us  on  the  path  to  the  present  at  between 
12  billion  and  13.5  billion  years  ago. 

We’ve  also  discovered  that  seven-and-a-half 
billion  years  afterward,  as  the  universe  expanded  to 
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sizes  and  distances  measured  in  millions  of  tril-  billion  years  ago,  the  first  life  forms  stirred  on 

lions  of  miles,  a particular  spinning  cloud  of  planet  Earth. 


gases  and  dust  in  that  universe  began  forming  There  are  numbers  too  big  to  comprehend, 

the  sun,  stars  and  planets  of  our  solar  system.  Time  too  long  to  fathom.  Events  too  far  apart  to 

For  four  billion  years  now,  the  various  parts  of  seem  connected.  These  concepts  of  time  and 

this  particular  nebula  have  been  making  their  cir-  space  that  take  us  past  our  ability  to  understand 

cuits,  stars  forming  and  dying,  comets  blazing,  are,  in  a way,  miraculous.  And  very  new  in  the 

asteroids  rushing  near  and  far,  the  planets  set-  context  of  human  consciousness,  let  alone  on 

tling  in  to  their  elliptical  grooves.  Perhaps  three  the  scale  of  astronomical  time. 
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Darwin’s  theory  of  evolution  cast  a long  bright  light  on  the  biological 
world.  It  lifted  fossils  out  of  the  realm  of  dragons  and  thunderbirds 
ancestral  relationships..  If  evolution  was  to  be  countenanced,  how 
to  be  to  reach  this  point  in  time? 


he  accurate  aging  of  the  universe  was  made  possible  by  the 
Hubble  Space  Telescope,  launched  into  orbit  just  10  years 
ago.  Its  mission  was  designed  on  the  basis  of  theories  set 

forth  by  Edwin  Hubble  in  1923,  less  than  a lifetime  ago.  In 

the  first  half  of  this  century,  geologists  were  confirming  the  age 
of  the  solar  system  using  the  brand-new  concept  of  radioactive 
decay,  discovered  in  1898— yes,  just  one  hundred  and  one  years 
ago.  No  one  had  ever  questioned  the  idea  that  planets — or  life — 
had  a measurable  history  beyond  the  constraints  of  myth  or  reli- 
gion much  before  the  18th  century  and  the  advent  of  the 
Enlightenment  in  Europe. 

It  seems  important  to  realize  that  in  the  compressed  period  of 
a human  lifetime,  through  the  rational  processes  of  science,  we 
have  unfolded  a vast  scenario  of  universes  and  galaxies,  black 
holes  and  dark  matter,  fishy  ancestors  and  dinosaurs  that  are  more 
mysterious,  more  mind-boggling  than  any  belief  system  humans 
have  previously  conceived. 

Before  the  avalanche  of  discovery  during  the  past  century, 
time  was  a speculative  commodity.  The  history  of  what  was 
known  did  not  stretch  back  more  than  five  or  six  thousand  years, 
and  it  was  heavily  centered  on  human  activity.  The  Hindus  were 
unique  in  conceiving  a historical  framework  that  encompassed 
millions  of  years  of  reincarnated  souls.  Most  cultures  operated 
within  histories  that  spanned  mere  ten  thousands  of  years. 
Astronomers  knew  a great  deal  about  how  the  heavens  operated 
from  observing  the  movement  of  stars  and  planets;  biologists 
knew  a great  deal  about  the  diversity  of  plant  and  animal  life  and 
the  relationship  among  species,  but  underlying  this  understand- 
ing were  belief  systems  that  offered  creation  myths,  orders  of 
hierarchy  and  world  views  that  did  not  broach  the  possibility  of 
pre-human  existence. 

The  erosion  of  entrenched  belief  began  perhaps  with  Coperni- 
cus, who  shook  us  out  of  our  Earth-centered  perspective  in  1543. 
The  Scientific  Revolution  of  the  17th  century  gave  rise  to  New- 
tonian physics,  and  Kepler’s  laws  of  planetary  motion,  along  with 
the  blossoming  of  every  natural  science. 

“But,  in  many  ways,  the  idea  of  geologic  time,  rather  than 
astronomical  time,  was  the  way  people  first  began  to  realize  that 
the  world  was  a whole  lot  older  than  they  had  originally 
believed,”  says  Tom  Holtz,  a paleontologist  in  the  Department  of 
Geology.  Rock  layers  are  visible  evidence  that  one  event  occurred 
before  another  event.  It  was  natural  to  develop  a concept  of  rela- 
tive time  from  these  observations,  but  there  was,  at  first,  no  idea 
of  numerical  time.  “What  makes  rocks?  People  had  the  idea  that 
however  the  physical  conditions  on  Earth  were  created,  it  was 


different  than  what  operates  now,  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
believe  that  a ‘different  thing’  could  have  occurred  in  an  instant, 
or  40  days  and  40  nights  or  seven  days.” 

It  was  the  Age  of  Enlightenment  that  opened  the  way  to  sci- 
entific inquiry  that  challenged  religious  beliefs  and  championed 
reason  as  a guiding  principle  of  knowledge.  The  question,  “What 
makes  rocks?”  yielded  some  interesting  answers.  Recognizing  a 
layer  of  rippled  sandstone  as  a series  of  beach  deposits,  and  being 
able  to  calculate  how  long  it  would  take  to  build  up  that  much 
sand  and  applying  those  numbers  to  the  layers  on  layers  of 
observable  evidence  made  two  things  clear.  Rocks  are  made  from 
the  ordinary  processes  of  the  world.  And  Time.  By  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  geologists  were  estimating  the  age  of  the  Earth 
at  three  million  to  500  million  years,  based  on  the  rate  of  accu- 
mulation of  sedimentary  deposits.  The  Earth  had  a history. 

Couple  this  information  with  Darwin’s  Origin  of  the  Species, 
published  in  1859-  His  theory  of  evolution  cast  a long  bright 
light  on  the  biological  diversity  of  the  modern  world.  It  lifted 
fossils  out  of  the  realm  of  dragons  and  thunderbirds  into  the 
photo  album  of  ancestral  relationships.  If  evolution  was  to  be 
countenanced,  how  long  would  our  past  have  to  be  to  reach  this 
point  in  time?  Life  had  a history. 

The  fossil  record  made  clear  that  plants  and  animals  did  not 
appear  on  Earth  until  relatively  late  in  its  history.  And  humans? 
Such  newcomers  barely  scratched  the  surface,  so  to  speak. 

Needless  to  say,  this  information  required  a big  mental  shift, 
one  not  every  conscious  soul  was  willing  to  make.  The  numbers 
were  out  of  control — and  then  came  radioactivity. 

Interestingly,  Tom  Holtz  points  out,  in  the  late  1800s  there 
was  a raging  debate  between  physicists  and  geologists  about  the 
age  of  the  Earth.  Physicists,  under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Kelvin 
(who  developed  the  absolute  temperature  scale  and  contributed 
widely  to  research  in  thermodynamics),  were  calculating  the  age 
of  our  planet  based  on  its  molten  core.  They  determined  that  the 
minimum  time  the  Earth  could  transform  from  a molten  ball  to 
its  current  surface  temperature  was  on  a scale  of  tens  of  millions 
of  years.  “The  physicists,”  he  says  with  a certain  glee,  “got  it 
wrong.”  The  discovery  of  radioactivity  by  Becquerel  and  the 
Curies  in  1896  and  its  subsequent  application  by  geochemists  in 
various  parts  of  the  world  confirmed  geologists'  theories  that 
native  rocks  dated  back  to  at  least  a few  billion  years  old. 

As  radiometric  dating  became  more  systematic — through 
identifying  spots  around  the  world  with  appropriate  geologic 
conditions  and  comparing  relative  sequences  in  the  Earth's  lay- 
ers— the  absolute  age  of  the  planet  was  determined  to  be  4.6 
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billion  years  old.  “Although,”  Holtz  explains,  “no  rocks  of  terres- 
trial origin  are  that  old.  The  early  Earth,  being  more  molten, 
went  through  all  sorts  of  shifts.  Most  of  the  heaviest  materials 
sank  to  the  core,  and  lighter  material  rose  to  the  surface.  On  top 
of  that,  because  we  have  plate  tectonics  and  weather,  we  have  ero- 
sion and  lose  most  of  the  old  stuff.  Only  a few  places  on  Earth 
can  you  find  rocks  that  are  four  billion  years  old."  And  that  is 
due,  he  says,  to  relatively  recent  Ice  Age  events  in  Greenland  and 
Canada.  "The  glaciers  of  the  geologically  recent  past — the  last 
million  years  or  so — have  acted  like  a shovel,  scraping  off  the 
younger  rocks  to  expose  the  more  ancient  formations." 

Fortunately,  meteorites  give  us  information  not  swallowed  by 
time.  These  chunks  of  asteroids  fall  to  Earth  regularly  (as  do 
meteorites  from  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system).  Asteroids  are 
bits  of  material  that  were  formed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Earth 
but  never  became  part  of  a planet.  They  swirl  in  the  space 
between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  and  offer  a straightforward  history 
that  dates  the  creation  of  the  solar  system  at  4.6  billion  years, 
give  or  take  a hundred  million. 

Orders  of  Magnitude 

“If  you  think  of  a billion  years  like  a billion  dollars,”  says  Lucy 
McFadden,  “you  begin  to  understand  what  a black  hole  of  debt 
our  country  is  in.  Compare  the  age  of  the  universe  to  the  $5.6 
trillion  national  debt!” 

(Still,  if  you  compare  your  credit  card  bills  to  the  national 
debt,  the  orders  of  magnitude  are  similar  to  that  between  your 
time  on  earth  and  the  age  of  the  cosmos — basically  unfath- 
omable.) 

Lucy  McFadden  is  an  astronomer  with  a fine  sense  of  fathoma- 
bility.  “I'm  what  you  call  a provincial  astronomer,  content  to 
travel  within  our  solar  system,"  she  says,  rather  than  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  universe.  Within  her  cozy  sphere,  McFadden  con- 
centrates on  asteroids  and,  more  recently,  comets,  those  rushing 
balls  of  gas  with  blazing  tails  that  occasionally  flash  into  our  view 
and  consciousness  then  disappear  into  the  far  reaches  of  the  solar 
system  for  three  or  3,000  years.  “Comets  contain  a lot  of  the 
answers  we  need  to  questions  about  the  origin  and  composition 
of  the  solar  system — the  'hows’  and  'whats'  especially.”  It’s  taken 
a while  for  science  to  catch  up  with  curiosity,  but  McFadden  feels 
that  technology  is  finally  giving  us  the  outlines  of  a very  exciting 
picture.  “We  want  to  know  what  the  solar  system  was  made  of 
4.5  billion  years  ago.  Why?  Don't  you  ask  yourself  that  question 
every  night  before  you  go  to  sleep?" 


Comets 
are  all  about 
time — and  patience. 

Though  the  Hubble  Space  Telescope 

has  provided  evidence  of  a population  of  more  than  100  million 
comets,  only  about  50  of  those  are  observable  from  Earth,  and 
many  have  orbits  that  bring  them  into  view  only  once  in  a life- 
time, or  once  in  a million  years.  Formed  on  the  edges  of  the  solar 
system,  comets  are  icy  balls  that  become  spectacularly  active 
when  they  approach  the  Sun.  Solar  heating  creates  the  bright 
coma  (the  head  of  the  comet)  and  streaming  tails  that  so  capture 
our  interest;  gravity  pulls  some  of  the  comets  into  orbits  that 
make  them  accessible  to  space  craft. 

McFadden  is  working  with  principal  investigator  and  profes- 
sor of  astronomy  Michael  A’Hearn  on  a major  comet  project  with 
NASA.  One  of  NASA's  Discovery  projects,  “Deep  Impact,"  is  a 
space  mission  to  a comet  called  Tempel  1. 

Recently  funded  for  $240  million,  the  project  includes  the 
building  of  a spacecraft,  cameras  and  spectroscopes  that  will 
attempt  to  examine  the  interior  of  a comet  for  the  first  time. 
Findings  from  the  space  rendezvous  with  Comet  Halley  in  1986 
gave  scientists  a great  deal  of  information  about  the  gases  that 
surround  the  comet  nucleus — enough  to  discover  that  they  origi- 
nate from  fissures  in  the  icy  crust  and  that  they  may  not  be  the 
primitive  material  of  the  comet  at  all,  but  products  altered  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  and  other  chemical  changes. 

“We  want  to  know  how  deep  the  ice  is.  There  are  lots  of  theo- 
ries, and  they  differ  dramatically,”  says  A Hearn.  “My  hunch  is 
that  the  crust  is  about  five  feet  deep.  With  this  experiment  we 
should  be  able  to  determine  what  is  beneath  the  crust  and  to  sep- 
arate out  the  evolutionary  effects  from  what  the  comet  was  in  its 
primitive  state.” 
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Not  only 
time,  but  tim- 
ing, is  important  to 
these  solar  system  missions. 

McFadden  has  a twinkle  in  her  eye  when  she  says  the  spacecraft 
will  be  launched  in  January  2004,  to  drop  a 1,100-pound  block 
of  copper  into  Comet  Tempel  1 on  July  4,  2005.  “People  will  be 
able  to  watch  the  fireworks  from  Earth,”  she  says.  “With  binocu- 
lars, they’ll  be  able  to  observe  the  comet  flare  up  when  the  crater 
is  formed.” 

How  deep  will  the  crater  be?  “It  depends,"  she  says.  “We 
don't  know  what  we’re  dropping  into.  We  know  the  energy  the 
copper  block  can  produce,  and  we’re  predicting  that  the  impact 
will  create  a hole  about  seven  stories  deep — 20  meters — and 
about  100  meters  wide.”  That’s  pretty  traumatic  for  a comet  that 
is  only  about  six  kilometers  in  diameter.  “If  it  splits  apart,  which 
is  unlikely,”  McFadden  says,  “we  ll  learn  a lot  about  its  composi- 
tion and  fragmentation  patterns.  We  know  that  the  impact  won’t 
make  much  of  a shift  in  the  comet’s  orbit.” 

The  spacecraft  will  hover  close  to  the  comet,  taking  readings 
and  pictures  and  sending  data  back  to  the  team  of  12  scientists 
who  will  be  looking  for  answers  to  their  many  questions.  “The 
biggest  question,  I think,”  says  A’Hearn,  “is  how  did  comets  get 
here  from  the  interstellar  medium.  Are  they  microscopic  grains 
of  ice  which  accreted  together,  or  did  gas  condense  to  form 
solids?”  The  answer  will  have  implications  for  planetary  forma- 
tion as  well,  and  for  the  time  it  took  from  the  Big  Bang  to  the 
first  galaxies. 

The  technology  that  enables  us  to  see  and  measure  phenomena 
like  comets  and  the  age  of  the  universe  is  so  new  that  it  is  literal- 
ly being  created  as  we  go.  Telescopes  and  spectrometers,  cameras 


and  spacecraft  are  being  tailored  to  zero  in  on  questions  we 
didn’t  even  know  to  ask  last  week  or  last  year. 

The  Hubble  Space  Telescope  has  given  us  a glimpse  into 
the  universe  beyond  our  solar  system  that  has  identified 
thousands  of  galaxies,  some  like  our  own,  and  some  very  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  Each  of  these  galaxies  evolved  at  different 
rates.  Giant  elliptical  galaxies  formed  shortly  after  the  Big 
Bang  and  changed  little;  spiral  galaxies  like  our  Milky  Way 
took  longer  to  form  and  have  undergone  dramatic  changes;  dim 
dwarf  galaxies  quickly  appeared  and  as  quickly  vanished. 

Hubble  and  ground-based  observatories  like  those  in 
Arizona  and  Hawaii  first  confirmed  the  presence  of  other  solar 
systems  within  our  own  Milky  Way  only  five  years  ago.  Now  we 
have  identified  as  many  as  two  dozen  potential  sun/planet  config- 
urations. 

“We’ve  been  predicting  for  many  years  that  there  should  be 
a lot  of  these  solar  systems  out  there,”  says  A’Hearn.  “To  an 
astronomer,  they  are  very  close,  because  they  have  to  be  bright 
enough  for  the  spectrometer  to  read  the  motion  of  the  stars 
against  which  they  are  measured.”  Will  we  ever  visit  these 
galactic  cousins?  A’Hearn  says  it  won’t  be  for  lack  of  trying. 

“I  know  for  sure  that  the  head  of  NASA  has  a personal  goal  of 
taking  a picture  of  a planet  in  another  solar  system  in  the  next 
two  decades.” 

NASA  is  hard  at  work  on  the  Next  Generation  Space  Tele- 
scope (NGST)  to  probe  even  deeper  into  questions  raised  by 
Hubble  (whose  life  expectancy  is  about  four  more  years):  What 
is  the  shape  of  the  universe?;  How  do  galaxies  evolve?;  What  are 
the  life  cycles  of  matter  in  the  universe?  A Maryland  alumnus, 
Joe  Burt  ’85,  is  chief  systems  engineer  on  the  NGST  project. 
When  the  new  telescope,  with  its  eight-meter  aperture  (com- 
pared to  Hubble’s  2.4-meter  opening)  is  launched  sometime  in 
2007,  we  will  be  able  to  see  all  the  way  back  to  the  first  stars 
and  galaxies  formed  in  the  universe.  Burt  and  his  team  will  be 
responsible  for  all  the  technical  aspects  of  the  mission,  including 
the  space-ground  links  and  the  command  telemetry. 


Future  Imperfect 

“There  is  a direction  to  time,  not  just  differences  in  stages.  It  is 
important  which  things  came  first.  It  is  a process,  and  one 
wonders  whether  time  can  go  backwards.  Many  processes  are 
reversible,”  A’Hearn  muses.  Meanwhile,  knowing  how  old  our 
solar  system  is,  we  also  know,  or  think  we  can  predict,  what  its 
life  span  might  be.  “We  believe  with  certainty,”  he  says,  "that  the 
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we  can  modify  our  own  biology,  anyway.  We  can  remake 
minds  into  machine  technology,  duplicate  ourselves.”  —tom  holtz 


sun  will  burn  itself  out  in  about  4.5  billion  more  years.”  That 
will  come  after  a spectacular  heating  and  brightening  that  will 
essentially  fry  the  near  planets,  including  Earth.  After  the  sun 
expends  its  hydrogen  and  helium,  it  will  become  colder,  and  fade 
out,  as  many  stars  have  been  observed  to  do. 

Do  we  worry  about  this  eventuality?  “There  are  many  more 
important  and  immediate  concerns,”  he  assures  me,  “even  cosmi- 
cally  speaking.”  First  of  all,  no  one  gives  human  beings  much  of 
a chance  for  that  kind  of  longevity  as  a species.  (“The  mean  dura- 
tion for  all  mammal  species  is  two  million  years,”  says  probabili- 
ty guru  J.  Richard  Gott  III,  of  Princeton.  In  a recent  New  Yorker 
article  Gott  gives  humans  between  5,100  and  7.8  million  more 
years  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Quite  a span!) 

Second,  the  likelihood  of  a cataclysmic  collision  from  an 
asteroid  or  comet  can  be  predicted  with  some  certainty.  “An 
event  like  the  one  that  caused  (or  contributed  to,  according  to 
Tom  Holtz)  the  extinction  of  the  dinosaurs  about  65  million 
years  ago,  happens  on  the  order  of  every  100  million  years. 
Impacts  big  enough  to  kill  a few  people  happen  every  hundred 
years.  The  biggest  loss  of  life  might  occur  from  an  asteroid  or 
comet  impacting  an  ocean,  causing  a tidal  wave,”  A'Hearn  says, 
adding,  “Looking  at  statistics,  the  probability  of  dying  in  an 
asteroid  impact  is  about  equal  to  dying  in  a plane  crash. . .Which 
is  to  say  that  planes  are  very  safe.” 

Tom  Holtz  has  his  own  take  on  future  time  and  the  fate  of 
our  planet:  “We’ve  already  interrupted  the  processes  of  natural 
evolution.  The  biggest  changes  to  the  terrestrial  ecosystem  since 
plants  and  animals  first  colonized  the  land  have  been  changes 
imposed  by  humans.  With  modern  agriculture  and  huge  popula- 
tions, humans  have  transformed  the  complex  webs  of  interaction 
between  producers  and  consumers,  so  that  a huge  chunk  of  the 
ecosystem  goes  straight  to  the  top  of  the  pyramid — us.”  Domes- 
tic animals,  he  points  out,  are  not  the  product  of  natural  selec- 
tion, but  of  genetic  manipulation,  as  are  the  plant  crops  we  grow. 

“Not  that  natural  selection  is  preferable,”  Holtz  says.  "Nature 
is  not  a nice  thing.  Ethically,  we  are  probably  right  not  to  allow 
nature  to  prevail  in  our  own  population."  Natural  selection, 
after  all,  is  based  on  the  principle  that  more  of  a species  are  born 
than  can  possibly  survive,  and  that  those  who  do  survive  are  on 
average  better  adapted  to  current  conditions  and  will  pass  along 
their  genetic  characteristics.  Humans,  he  notes,  are  not  ethically 
geared  to  allowing  vast  numbers  of  our  kind  to  die  without 
intervention. 

“What  we  have  now,  however,  is  technological  evolution. 
Agriculture,  medicine,  social  systems  have  replaced  natural 


selection.  And  technological  evolution  can  happen  at  fantastic 
speeds  compared  to  natural  evolution,”  says  Holtz.  “We’ve  gotten 
to  the  point  where  we  can  modify  our  own  biology,  anyway.  We 
can  remake  ourselves,  incorporate  our  minds  into  machine  tech- 
nology, duplicate  ourselves.” 

The  acceleration  of  technology  has  obvious  benefits  for  human 
survival — disease  control,  abundant  food,  protection  from  natural 
forces — but  as  many  dangers — weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
easy  spread  of  infectious  bacteria  and  viruses  in  a world  where  no 
place  is  more  than  a day  away.  In  many  ways  we  live  in  a time 
frame  that  has  been  at  once  compressed  and  sped  up,  an  era 
where  minutes  and  hours  can  undo  the  processes  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  years. 

“I  am  interested  to  see,”  Holtz  continues,  “how  the  non- 
human world  will  adapt  to  the  changes  we’re  producing  in  the 
environment.  Rats  and  coyotes  seem  to  do  really  well.  They  are 
increasingly  urbanized  and  suburbanized.  But  if  there  is  a tech- 
nologized  society  10,000  years  from  now,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  see  what  new  creatures  show  up.  Camouflage,  for  instance. 

Will  there  be  animals  or  plants  with  brick  patterns,  or  chrome 
colorations?” 

Only  time  will  tell.  And  in  the  process  of  discovering  the 
big  numbers  of  past  time,  we  are  changing  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  our  existence  has  been  based.  These  aspects 
of  time — predictability,  natural  life  spans,  events  that  occur  on 
scales  of  a thousand  or  a million  or  four  billion  years — remote  as 
they  are,  leave  an  uneasy  sense.  There  is  an  implied  inevitability 
that  clashes  with  human  intention.  There  is  an  extreme  reluc- 
tance, 1 think,  to  countenance  a future  without  human  life.  We 
are  challenged  to  guide  the  course  of  time,  as  we  have  shaped  our 
world,  for  better  or  worse. 

Meanwhile,  beyond  sight,  beyond  reach,  other  galaxies  are 
spinning,  aging,  dying,  being  born.  The  late  Cyril  Ponnamperu- 
ma,  who  was  director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Evolution  at 
the  University  of  Maryland,  once  said,  “The  business  of  the  uni- 
verse is  creating  life.”  Who  out  there  is  also  counting  down,  and 
what  is  their  time  scale?  K33HI 

Background  information  for  this  article  was  obtained  in  part  from 
the  Web  sites  of  the  Space  Telescope  Science  Institute  ( wwiv.stsci.edu/hst/ ), 
Smithsonian  Magazine  (www.smithsonianmag.si.edu),  Barnes  & 

Noble  (barnesandnoble.com) . and  the  Department  of  Astronomy  at  the 
University  of  Maryland  ( www.astro.imd.edu ) 
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STORY  BY  BRENNA  McBRIDE  ♦ ILLUSTRATION  BY  JENNIFER  PAUL 


“It’s  Nit  the 
End  of 
the  Vfedd” 

(What  Do  They  Know?) 


I.  FUN  WITH  PROPHECIES 

On  a spring  morning  in  May,  I 988,  a small  kid  named  Jimmy  with  a fresh, 
freckled  Irish  face  walked  into  our  eighth-grade  classroom  and  announced 
that  the  world  would  end  that  very  day  at  10:23  a.m. 

“How  do  you  know?”  we  countered. 

“Because  that  Nostradamus  guy  said  so,  it’s  all  over  the  news,”  he  replied. 

“But  it  can’t  end,”  I whimpered.  “We’re  getting  confirmed  this  Friday.” 

The  morning  dragged.  By  10:15  we  were  watching  the  wall  clock  with 
mounting  anxiety.  The  barely  audible  tick  of  the  second  hand  was  as  omi- 
nous as  a thunderous  footstep:  10:18.  10:20,  21,  22... 

At  precisely  10:23  a.m.,  Jimmy’s  digital  watch  alarm  beeped.  He  jumped 
and  fell  out  of  his  desk  in  a spasm  of  shock.  The  world  still  stood.  Our  nun 
regarded  him  with  suspicion. 

“Get  up,”  she  said. 
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I don’t  want  civilization  to  collapse  just  yet.  I haven’t  been  to 
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Later  that  evening  I learned  that  "that  Nostradamus  guy”  was 
really  Michel  de  Nostradamus,  a medieval  French  doctor  and 
astrologer  blessed  with  the  ability  to  peer  into  a bowl  of  water 
and  see  something  other  than  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  His 
visions,  apparently,  came  to  him  in  liquid  form,  and  their  accura- 
cy was  unparalleled:  He  had  predicted  great  and  terrible  events 
in  Western  culture,  such  as  the  death  of  the  King  of  France,  the 
Great  Fire  of  London,  Napoleon’s  rise  to  power,  Hitler's  reign  of 
terror  and  the  assassination  of  JFK.  (Why  no  one  ever  suspected 
him  of  these  crimes  remains  a mystery  to  me.) 

Now,  it  is  true  that  Nostradamus'  predictions  were  extremely 
Eurocentric  and  Judeo-Christian.  But  recently,  I perused  an 
online  listing  of  his  millennial  predictions  as  interpreted  by 
Web-sawy  prophecy-philes  with  too  much  free  time.  His 
prophecies  are  still  out  there  and  still  grim  for  the  year  2000  and 
beyond — with  or  without  Y2K.  Here’s  what  we  can  expect: 

♦ a world  revolution  instigated  by  the  third  Antichrist  in 
August  1999-  (If  you’re  reading  this,  congratulations:  you 
survived.) 

♦ the  “dead  will  rise  up”  in  2007  (this  is  considered  a refer- 
ence to  cryogenics,  where  terminally  ill  people  are  frozen 
until  cures  for  their  diseases  are  discovered). 

4-  ultraviolet  radiation  filtering  through  holes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere 

♦ terrible  earthquakes  with  hailstones  the  size  of  eggs 

♦ obliteration  of  plant  and  animal  life 

♦ nuclear  war  that  vaporizes  New  York  City,  Chicago  and  San 
Francisco 

♦ cannibalism 

♦ the  collapse  of  Social  Security 

On  the  bright  side,  however,  a king  will  preside  over  a peace- 
ful world,  taxes  will  cease  to  exist,  and  we  may  have  Mondays  off 
forever.  That’s  what  I call  a silver  lining...  well,  maybe  closer  to 
bronze. 

I don’t  want  civilization  to  collapse  just  yet.  I haven’t  been  to 
Ireland.  1 haven’t  published  a novel.  I’ve  never  skied.  I’ve  never 
gambled  in  a casino.  I’ve  never  vacationed  in  Hawaii  with  a rich 
man.  Or  a poor  one,  for  that  matter. 

But  I was  a bit  comforted  to  learn  that  although  Nostradamus 
claims  that  1999  will  be  the  year  of  the  Antichrist’s  return  (Who 
can  it  be?  Cast  your  votes  now!),  the  true  end  of  the  world  will 
not  occur  until  the  year  3798.  We  have  plenty  of  time  to  plan 
our  pilgrimages. 

Of  course,  if  we  re  left  shivering  and  alive  on  a mountaintop 


when  the  clock  strikes  midnight  on  Dec.  31,  3797,  we  can 
always  recalculate  the  next  apocalyptic  date. 

That’s  what  they  did  1,000  years  ago. 

II.  Y1K:  APOCALYPSE  THEN 

“Then  I saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  key  to  the  abyss  and  a heavy  chain.  He  seized  the  dragon,  the 
ancient  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil  or  Satan,  and  threw  it  into  the 
abyss. . . until  the  thousand  years  are  completed. 

“I  saw  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  beheaded  for  their  witness  to 
Jesus  and  for  the  Word  of  God.  They  reigned  with  Christ  for  a thousand 
years. 

"The  rest  of  the  dead  did  not  come  to  life  until  the  thousand  years 
were  over.  This  is  the  first  resurrection. 

“When  the  thousand  years  are  completed.  Satan  will  be  released  from 
prison.  ” 

— Revelations  20:  1—7 

Most  medieval  peasants  during  the  late  900s  and  early  1000s 
A.D.  were  considered  ignorant  of  matters  numerical,  such  as 
dates  and  times.  Their  lives  lacked  complication  and  variety; 
theirs  was  a daily  routine  of  farming,  wars,  peace  councils,  fur- 
ther wars,  further  councils,  prayer  and  ploughing.  But  unbe- 
knownst to  them,  this  number  1,000  was  fraught  with  meaning. 
It  is  repeated  often  in  the  Bible’s  Book  of  Revelations,  which 
implied  that  something  monumental  and  life-altering  would 
occur  at  the  close  of  a thousand  years;  whether  it  would  be 
Christ’s  return  or  Satan’s,  no  one  was  certain.  But  some  historians 
believe  that  the  commoners,  thick  though  they  might  have  been 
considered,  would  have  demanded  to  be  made  aware  of  such  an 
important  date.  Any  proof  of  apocalyptic  expectations  before, 
during  and  after  the  year  1000  depends  on  whether  or  not  most 
members  of  the  social  hierarchy  were  aware  of  the  upcoming  date 
and  its  significance. 

A series  of  events  in  the  mid  to  late  900s  encouraged  visions 
of  catastrophe  and  ruin.  In  950  A.D.,  a French  monk  named 
Adso  of  Montier-en-Der  seized  his  1 5 minutes  of  fame  by  pen- 
ning a conservative  treatise  about  the  coming  of  the  Antichrist, 
stressing  three  points  of  recognition:  He  would  be  born  in  the 
East  but  preceded  by  many  antichrists  who  would  rebel  against 
their  social  order;  he  would  not  arrive  until  the  Roman  Empire 
fell;  and  after  his  reign,  a mighty  emperor  would  unite  the  world 
in  Christian  peace  for  a century.  Monk  Adso’s  text  was  attached 
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to  a treatise  called  “Vices  and  Virtues”  that  urged  both  the 
devout  and  the  ambivalent  to  repent  their  wicked  ways. 

Adso’s  treatise  seemed  to  ring  true  in  962,  as  a new  ruling 
class  created  chaos  with  tyranny  and  oppression;  castles  sprang 
from  the  ground  with  the  speed  of  gophers  on  golf  courses  as 
local  rulers  attempted  to  assert  themselves  with  stone  and  mortar 
and  turrets.  To  peasants,  their  new  leaders  appeared  to  be  the 
expected  “series  of  antichrists”  plundering  their  way  through  the 
continent. 

And  then  things  got  plain  spooky. 

The  land  was  rocked  by  famines,  plagues,  endless  invasions, 
earthquakes,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  a beached  whale  or 
two  and  the  most  fiery  sign  of  all:  Halley’s  comet  in  989  A.D.  As 


penance.  They  confessed  to  every  sin,  real  and  imagined.  They 
swore  off  evil  and  embraced  God  with  fervor.  Their  spiritual 
ardor  cracked  even  the  stony  hearts  of  the  oppressive  warriors, 
who  cast  aside  their  weapons  and  took  an  oath  to  live  in  a society 
where  “to  shed  the  blood  of  a Christian  was  to  shed  the  blood  of 
Christ.”  There  was  mutual  love  and  peace  and  an  end  to  retalia- 
tion and  revenge.  Had  “Kum  By  Ya,"  been  written,  everyone 
would  have  joined  hands  and  sung  a joyful  chorus. 

This  wasn't  to  last.  Soon  thereafter  the  castles  were  rebuilt  and 
the  warriors  returned  to  their  old  habits  of  harassment,  arson  and 
good  old-fashioned  pillaging.  The  "roosters,”  bewildered  to  find 
the  world  still  intact  (if  imperfect)  well  after  the  prophetic  date, 
determinedly  recalculated  the  end  of  the  world  to  1033  A.D.,  the 

millennium  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

During  this  second  waiting  peri- 
od, more  inexplicable  phenomena 
heightened  religious  zeal.  In  1028 
A.D.,  a “rain  of  blood"  fell;  then  a 
crippling  famine  exacted  damage  for 
three  years  as  frightened  pilgrims 
headed  for  the  Holy  Land  in 
Jerusalem.  The  peace  movement  was 
at  hand;  at  the  height  of  community 
peace  assemblies,  the  people  raised 
their  arms  heavenward  and  cried, 
"Peace,  peace,  peace!”  It  was  at  this 
point  in  time  that  Europeans  first 
thought  of  themselves  as  God’s 
Chosen  People,  and  their  outlook 
invigorated  medieval  society  and 
transformed  their  cultural  land- 
scape— and  set  a standard  for  future 
bouts  of  millenniaphobia. 
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time  marched  toward  1000,  the  earth  lay  battered  and  bleeding. 
People  were  surrounded  by  evil  and  hate,  destruction  and  misery 
and  senseless  violence.  The  “roosters”  crowed  that  the  dawn  was 
near,  believing  the  planet  itself  would  erupt  in  a ball  of  flame  and 
descend  to  the  torturous  tenth  level  of  hell.  Everyone  would 
rather  that  didn't  happen. 

Therefore,  faithful  Christians  celebrated  the  turn  of  the  mil- 
lennium by  falling  to  their  knees  in  public  gatherings  of 


III.  A THOUSAND  YEARS  OF  HEAVEN— OR  HELL? 

Millions  will  disappear.  In  their  cars,  in  their  offices,  in  their 
beds.  One  minute  they’re  flesh  and  blood,  and  the  next  they  are 
vapor. 

This  event  is  known  as  the  rapture:  at  this  time,  Jesus  Christ 
will  remove  devout  Christians  from  the  earth  and  bring  them  to 
heaven.  This  apparently  has  yet  to  occur,  but  many  Christian 
denominations  believe  it  is  imminent.  They  are  premillennialists; 
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they  believe  that  Christ’s  return  will  signal  the  “End  Times"  and 
precede  a 1,000-year  reign  of  peace  on  Earth.  But  before  we  can 
reap  the  rewards  of  such  a joyous  existence,  we  have  to  endure  a 
bit  of  hardship  as  well.  For  the  1,000-year  reign  can  only  follow  a 
seven-year  period  of  tribulation,  during  which  sin  runs  rampant, 
the  Antichrist  returns  in  the  form  of  a world  leader  and  the 
armies  of  earth  battle  the  nation  of  Israel  at  Armageddon.  Only 
then  will  Satan  be  bound  for  another  1,000  years,  as  prophesied 
in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 

It's  part  of  Bill  Stuart’s  job  to  understand  why  this  is  a plausi- 
ble world  view  for  many  faiths.  Stuart,  a professor  of  anthropolo- 
gy, studies  the  sociology  of  religion:  “Anthropologists  are  insis- 
tent on  getting  beyond  observables  and  reaching  the  underlying 
issues.  In  his  research,  he  has  discovered  that  this  premiilienni- 
alism  is  actually  the  predomi- 
nant belief  in  the  world  today. 

“Up  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  century,"  he  says,  "most 
everyone,  even  conservative 
Protestants,  were  amillenni- 
al — their  End  Times  expecta- 
tions are  general  and  they  do 
not  interpret  the  Bible  and 
the  number  1000  in  such  lit- 
eral terms."  But,  he  says, 

Evangelical  Protestantism 
grew  as  a backlash  against  the 
mounting  liberalism  of  the 
’60s  and  ’70s,  sparking  a 
renewed  interest  in  premillen- 
nialist  theory.  The  bestselling 
book  The  Late  Great  Planet 
Earth , written  by  Hal  Lindsey 
in  the  1970s,  supports  this 
theory  with  vivid  depictions 
of  the  rapture  and  the  tribula- 
tion. 

“Unlike  postmillennialists, 
who  believe  their  mission  is  to 
get  the  world  ready  for 
Christ’s  return — which  they 
believe  will  occur  after  the 
1 ,000  years  of  peace,”  says 
Stuart,  “premillennialists 
think  the  world  is  going  to 
hell  in  a handbasket.”  Premil- 
lennialists, he  says,  are  pas- 
sive, and  don’t  care  to  change 
or  prepare  the  world  in  any 


way.  They’re  just  waiting  for  the  inevitable.  “There’s  a strong 
anti-enlightenment,  anti-liberal,  anti-evolutionist  movement 
there,”  says  Stuart. 

Premillennialists  haven’t  baldly  stated  that  the  year  2000  will 
begin  the  rapture-tribulation-Armageddon  mini-series,  because 
the  Bible  cautions  against  setting  dates  for  such  events.  However, 
the  conclusion  of  another  thousand  years  on  this  planet  stirs  high 
emotions  about  the  absolute  uncertainty  of  the  years  ahead; 
newspapers  report  that  some  extreme  groups  are  already  heading 
for  the  sacred  Mount  of  Olives  in  Jerusalem  to  wait  for  the  Sec- 
ond Coming.  And  those  who  are  committed  to  the  theory  that 
the  End  Times  begin  on  1/1/2000  will  be  just  as  committed  even 
if  nothing  happens,  says  Stuart. 

“It's  cognitive  dissonance — the  idea  of  reality  versus  ideals,” 

“...it’s  characteristic  of 
of  the  End  Times.  It’s 
scary  movies.  There’s  a 

J 

he  says.  "Those  who  are  highly  committed  to 
an  issue,  such  as  the  date  of  the  End  Times, 
have  invested  too  much  in  this  and  will  deny 
the  underlying  reality.  They'll  recalculate  the 
date,  reasoning  that  maybe  they  missed 
something  the  first  time."  These  are  definite 
shades  of  year- 1000  attitudes. 

But  unlike  their  medieval  counterparts, 
many  premillenialists  await  the  rapture  with 
eager,  impatient  joy,  as  Stuart  observed  first- 
hand while  viewing  apocalyptic-themed 
independent  films  with  an  astonishingly 
enthusiastic  audience. 

“You  should  see  these  little  old  men  and 
women  just  revel  in  joy  at  the  prospect  of  the 
world’s  end,”  he  says.  "People  anticipate  the 
resolution  of  this  world's  pain." 

But  it’s  not  normal  to  obsess  about — and 
even  yearn  for — such  an  event,  is  it?  "One  of 
the  most  morbid  aspects  of  human  beings  is 
the  ability  to  constantly  think  about  the 
future,”  says  Stuart.  "But  there’s  also  a certain 
perversity — it’s  characteristic  of  some  people 
to  enjoy  the  titillation  and  excitement  of 
these  stories  of  the  End  Times.  It’s  like  sit- 
ting around  the  campfires  telling  horror  sto- 
ries, or  going  to  scary  movies.  There's  a thera- 
peutic effect  that’s  part  of  just  being  alive." 
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So  now,  premillennialists  are  waiting  and  planning  and  wait- 
ing some  more,  and  looking  to  cataclysmic  events  around  the 
world  to  support  their  position.  These  include  wars,  famines,  dis- 
ease, violence  and  computer  glitches. 

IV.  Y2K— COMPUTERS  CRASH,  THE  WORLD  CRIES 

It's  Jan.  1,  2000,  midnight.  The  lights  flicker  and  die.  The  heat 
sputters  and  expires.  I can’t  call  my  repair  person  because  the 
phone  has  malfunctioned.  So  I fumble  for  a coat  and  a flashlight, 
find  a cozy  spot  on  the  sofa  and  wait  for  normalcy  to  be  restored. 
Thirty  days  later  I’m  still  waiting  in  darkness,  frigid  darkness, 
and  I’m  flicking  icicles  off  the  tip  of  my  nose.  Will  this  be  my 
reality?  Some  say  yes. 


Obviously,  North  doesn't  shy  away  from  hyperbole.  His  post- 
millennialist  prophecies  paint  a somber  portrait  of  a world  with- 
out a modern  economy  or  division  of  labor,  without  electricity, 
without  Medicare  or  taxes  (see  also:  Nostradamus),  without 
Social  Security.  On  his  Web  site,  www.garynorth.com,  he  pro- 
vides an  exhaustive  list  of  links  that  both  sustain  and  mock  his 
theories.  His  advice:  Get  hard-copy  printouts  of  all  your  govern- 
ment-related documents,  as  well  as  birth  certificates,  educational 
transcripts  and  insurance  records.  “The  bureaucrat’s  number-one 
rule,’’  North  reminds  us,  "is  to  evade  responsibility.”  And  for 
better  results,  he  adds,  move  to  a cabin  in  the  woods. 

It’s  enough  to  make  even  the  most  grounded  of  us  walk  a 
tightrope  of  mild  temporary  insanity. 

On  TIME. corn’s  Millennium  Board,  a wife  and  mother  posts 
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The  Y2K  crisis  has  awakened  a barnful  of  roosters  crowing  the 
imminent  end  of  civilization  as  computer  systems  worldwide  fall 
into  that  seemingly  irreversible  abyss  of  darkness  and  confusion 
generated  by  two  little  numbers,  “00.”  You  know  the  straits  are 
dire  indeed  when  the  American  Red  Cross  itself  organizes  a sur- 
vival checklist  specifically  devoted  to  the  Millennium  Bug: 

“Have  extra  cash  or  traveler’s  checks  on  hand.  Keep  gas  tank 
above  full.  Plan  to  use  alternative  cooking  devices.  Have  extra 
blankets,  coats,  hats  and  gloves  to  keep  warm.” 

According  to  Gary  North,  a historian,  journalist,  amateur 
economist  and  possibly  the  loudest  and  most  colorful  rooster  on 
the  block,  the  above  checklist  is  woefully  inadequate.  North  pub- 
lishes a (free)  e-mail  newsletter  titled  “Blind  Man’s  Bluff  in  the 
Year  2000”  that  spits  rhetorical  questions  and  speculative  procla- 
mations with  the  speed  and  severity  of  bullets:  “What  are  you 
going  to  be  doing  for  a living  in  the  year  2000?  You  probably 
won’t  have  your  present  job  in  2001.” 

♦ “What  happens  to  250  million  Americans  who  live  in  cities 
that  will  not  survive  if  the  power  goes  off?” 

♦ “What  if  the  IRS  isn’t  technically  equipped  to  pursue  tax 
evaders  after  Dec.  31,  1999?  More  to  the  point,  what  if  20 
percent  of  America’s  taxpayers  believe  that  the  IRS  can’t  get 
them  if  they  fail  to  file  a return?”  (This  is  a problem?) 

♦ “Anyone  who  takes  the  word  of  a computer  programmer 
that  he  is  on  schedule  is  a person  of  very  great  faith.” 

♦ “We  are  heading  for  a disaster  greater  than  anything  the 
world  has  experienced  since  the  bubonic  plague  of  the  mid- 
14th  century.” 


the  following:  “I  am  a normal  person  and  am  extremely  worried 
about  the  Y2K  computer  meltdown.  I worry  that  we  are  going  to 
be  without  electricity  and  water,  and  that  there  will  be  chaos!  Is 
anyone  out  there  going  to  get  ready  by  stockpiling  non-perish- 
able foods,  water,  first  aid,  alternative  sources  of  power?” 

A visitor  from  the  Great  White  North  responds  with  calm 
contempt:  “We  are  more  than  ready  for  it.  The  power  grid  goes 
down?  We  all  have  wood  stoves  and,  as  we  live  in  Canada,  a suit- 
able box  to  store  perishables  outside  on  the  back  porch.  No 
lights?  They  have  invented  oil  lamps.  No  television?  I believe 
they  still  print  books.  1 think  the  real  fun  will  be  watching  those 
insufferably  pretentious  urban  yuppies  come  unglued  because 
their  latte  machines  won’t  work." 

Lawrence  Gordon  and  Martin  Loeb,  professors  in  the  Robert 
H.  Smith  School  of  Business,  take  this  worry-free  attitude  a step 
further  and  contend  that  there  might  actually  be — gasp! — positive 
repercussions  to  Y2K.  Their  hypothesis  is  based  on  the  late 
economist  Joseph  Schumpeter’s  theory  of  “creative  destruction": 
for  each  level  of  technological  achievement  that  is  destroyed,  a 
new  and  higher  level  is  rebuilt.  Gordon  and  Loeb’s  predictions — 
which  first  attracted  media  attention  as  a letter  to  the  editor  in 
USA  Today — state  that  as  a result  of  the  Millennium  Bug,  corpo- 
rations will  update  and  integrate  their  information  technology 
software  and  hardware  and  find  innovative  ways  to  improve  their 
economic  efficiency.  Additionally,  the  job  market  for  qualified 
information  technology  specialists  will  boom,  and  less  efficient 
corporations  will  seek  outside  buyers  who  will  elevate  these  com- 
panies’ levels  of  proficiencies. 
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“The  turn  of  a millennium  should  be  an  uplifting 
time — we  should  be  asking  ourselves,  ‘How  can 
we  make  this  a better  one?’  — Rabbi  Eli  Backman 


And  to  further  brighten 
the  outlook,  Gordon  and 
Loeb  have  empirical  data 
that  proves  most  businesses 
are  quite  prepared  for  the 
Y2K  crisis,  well  before  the 
fearful  date.  In  a survey 
administered  by  the  profes- 
sors to  350  of  the  country’s 
largest  firms,  80  percent  of 
respondents  expected  to 
have  their  Millennium  Bug  issues  resolved  by  July  1,  1999;  100 
percent  expect  to  be  completed  by  Jan.  1,  2000. 

Gordon  is  refreshingly  optimistic,  but  still  realistic:  “I’m  not 
saying  that  Y2K  won’t  happen — there  will  definitely  be  some 
glitches  here  and  there.  But  I think  the  alarmists  have  substan- 
tially overstated  the  case."  And  as  more  firms  confirm  their  pre- 
paredness for  the  crisis,  says  Gordon,  more  alarmists  will  take  the 
credit. 

"They’ll  say  that  because  of  their  warnings,  more  people 
became  aware  of  the  situation,”  he  says.  "In  my  opinion,  there 
was  never  any  reason  to  become  an  alarmist  at  all."  Gordon’s  per- 
sonal take  is  that  Y2K  doomsayers  fall  into  three  categories:  reli- 
gious zealots,  paranoids  or  publicity-seekers. 

“Of  course,”  he  concedes  of  the  latter,  “to  some  extent  we  all 
do  a little  of  that." 

V.  Y6K:  NOT  BAR  AWAY? 

Meet  Rabbi  Eli  Backman,  chaplain  of  the  university’s  Jewish 
Chabad  student  organization.  He  has  survived  the  year  2000,  and 
he's  healthy,  sane  and  fully  human.  He  can  even  send  e-mail. 

How  is  this  possible? 

"The  year  2000,  for  me,  happened  3,000  years  ago,"  he  says. 

The  Jewish  calendar  is  quite  different  from  the  civil  American 
calendar,  he  explains:  “We  count  back  from  the  beginning  of  cre- 
ation, where  the  civil  calendar  counts  back  to  the  birth  of 
Christ."  Technically,  then,  creation  occurred  5,759  years  ago, 
making  Jan.  1 the  first  day  of  the  year  5760. 

"Our  new  millennium  doesn’t  start  until  the  year  6000,”  says 
Backman. 

If  that  simple  fact  doesn’t  spark  some  hope  in  despairing  Y2K- 
phobics,  then  the  mystical  teachings  of  the  Jewish  Kabbalah 


should.  According  to  these  teachings,  a new  millennium  in  the 
Jewish  calendar  will  mark  a deep,  spiritual  change  within  individ- 
uals rather  than  a disastrous  alteration  of  the  planet  at  large. 

The  Kabbalah  believes  that  a person  consists  of  10 
attributes — three  intellectual  and  seven  emotional — that  were 
granted  when  God  created  the  world.  The  seven  days  of  creation 
represent  the  seven  emotions;  each  of  these  emotions  is  ascribed 
to  each  millennium.  “Our  millennia  are  defined  by  a specific 
emotional  expression,"  says  Backman.  “We  may  have  1,000 
years  of  kindness,  followed  by  1,000  years  of  sincerity,  and  so 
on.  " During  the  dawn  of  each  millennium,  he  says,  God  accepts 
a new  emotional  attribute  and  combines  it  with  the  previous 
expressions. 

This  rose-tinted  outlook  is  sorely  needed  in  a contemporary 
culture  bruised  black  and  blue  by  doom  and  gloom.  “I  hear  peo- 
ple talking  about  staying  home  and  locking  their  doors  on  Jan.  1, 
and  I don’t  understand  it,"  says  Backman.  "The  turn  of  a millen- 
nium should  be  an  uplifting  time — we  should  be  asking  our- 
selves, How  can  we  make  this  a better  one?’ 

“And,"  he  adds,  “if  we  lose  our  electricity  for  a bit,  we  ll  live.” 
After  all,  they  didn't  need  electricity  5,759  years  ago. 


VI.  A PARTING  SHOT 

“A  lot  of  people  are  running  around  claiming  the  world  will  end  at  the 
stroke  of  midnight  on  1 Jan  2000.  This  is  pure  BS.  Let's  get  real  people, 
you  and  I will  be  sitting  at  home  on  Jan.  1.  2000  (I'll  be  sleeping  peace- 
fully) and  nothing  will  happen.  Your  biggest  danger  will  be  looking  out 
for  drunk  drivers  on  the  roadways.  ” 

— a champion  of  common  sense  from  the  TlME.com  Millennium  Board. 

It’s  almost  Dec.  31,  1999-  Take  deep,  cleansing  breaths. 
Clench  and  unclench  your  fists.  The  fireworks  are  exploding, 

Dick  Clark  is  grinning,  the  revelers  are  reveling.  Ten,  nine, 
eight...  H 


Information  on  the  year  1000  obtained  from  the  article  “ The  Apocalyp- 
tic Year  1000:  Then  and  Now ” by  Richard  Landes.  Department  of 
History.  Boston  University  on  the  Web  site  for  the  Center  for  M illennial 
Studies  ( www.mille.org). 
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Freedom  Lives  On 


If  you  look  carefully,  you  may  see  the  long,  hued 
shadows  of  freedom  and  history  blanketing  the 
lawns  of  St.  John’s  College  in  Annapolis.  There 


stands  the  last  remaining  Liberty  Tree,  where  in 
Colonial  times  American  patriots  would  gather 
to  speak  out  against  oppressive  British  rule. 

University  of  Maryland  researchers  recently 
took  cuttings  from  the  tree  in  an  attempt  to 
clone  the  400-year-old  tulip  poplar.  II  the  pro- 
ject is  successful,  each  of  the  original  13  states 
will  receive  cloned  seedlings  next  spring,  with 
all  50  states  eventually  acquiring  a propagated 
piece  of  the  celebrated  tree. 

Maryland’s  Liberty  Tree  has  been  lucky  to 
survive  this  long,  says  state  archivist  Edward 
Papenfuse.  During  the  mid-1700s,  each  colony 
had  its  own  Liberty  Tree,  but  some  were 
destroyed  by  British  troops  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War — with  the 
added  insult  of 


Boston's  tree  being 
used  as  firewood  by 
His  Majesty’s  troops. 
The  remaining  trees 
succumbed  to  natu- 
ral causes,  Papen-  » 
fuse  says. 

Gary  Coleman, 
assistant  professor 
in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources, 
says  that  cloning 
Maryland’s  tree  is  a 
difficult  endeavor 
with  no  guarantee 
of  success.  "The 
success  of  cloning 
is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  tree’s 
age — and  this  is  a 
very  old  tree,”  he  says. 

Last  June,  graduate 
students  working  with 


Coleman  were 
hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  tower- 
ing tree  with  a 
cherry  picker. 

The  students  cut 
200  shoots  from 
the  poplar's  newest  branches,  then  carefully 
wrapped,  quick-froze  and  transported  the  10- 
inch  long  shoots  to  the  university.  After  steriliz- 
ing the  shoots  with  a bleaching  process,  the  tip 
of  each  shoot — about  a quarter  of  an  inch — was 
placed  in  a gel  containing  growth  nutrients. 

“These  tips  will  grow  new  buds  after  four  to 
six  weeks,”  says  Coleman.  The  new  buds  are 
then  placed  in  another  gel,  he 
says,  and  eventually 
\\  will  grow  to  a size 
N.  • where  they  can  be 
transferred  to  a 
greenhouse  and 
readied  for  trans- 
plant as  seedlings. 
“This  is  an  inter- 
| esting  project,” 
Coleman  says. 
“My  specialty  is 
biotechnology,  not 
history,  but  you 
can’t  help  but  feel 
some  American  pride 
when  you  work  on 
something  like  this.” 
—TV 


Tender  offshoots  from  Mary- 
land's 400-year-old  Liberty 
Tree  (above)  are  in  the  hands  of 
university  researchers. 


ANOTHER  INVENTIVE  YEAR: 
OTL  HONORS  1998'S  TOP 
INNOVATORS 

New  inventions  by  university 
researchers  reached  the  100 
mark  in  1998,  but  three  in 
particular  were  chosen  by  the 
Office  of  Technology  Liaison 
for  their  creativity  and  poten- 
tial overall  benefit  to  society  as 
the  1998  Inventions  of  the 
Year.  The  winners  included:  a 
method  of  preventing  phos- 
phorus from  contaminating 
the  environment,  a design  for 
a microscope  to  detect  faults 
in  computer  chips,  and  a way 
to  compress  a digital  image  so 
that  a portion  can  be  viewed 
before  the  entire  image  is 
transmitted  remotely. 

In  the  life  sciences  category, 
Kristen  Hughes,  a graduate 
student  in  biological  resources 
engineering,  won  for  her  dis- 
covery that  a by-product  gen- 
erated by  a Maryland  corpora- 
tion has  the  potential  to  be 
mixed  with  agricultural  animal 
waste  to  bind  phosphorus  and 
make  it  insoluble.  Phosphorus 
leached  from  agricultural  oper- 
ations is  believed  to  contribute 
to  the  outbreak  of  Pfiesteria  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  a toxic 
condition  that  can  result  in 
diseased  fish  and  endangered 
plant  and  animal  life. 

“I  was  shocked  and  hon- 
ored,” says  Hughes  of  winning 
the  award.  “There  was  a lot  of 
prestigious  work  done.’’ 

Millennium  Inorganic 
Chemicals  of  Hunt  Valley, 
Md.,  the  maker  of  the  by- 
product used,  will  fund  fur- 
ther research  and  marketing  of 
this  process. 


TOP  PHOTO  BY  DAVID  TROZZO.  THE  CAPITAL,  BOTTOM  PHOTO  BY  MICHAEL  MORGAN 
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In  a Class  of  its  Own 


y Very  Educated  Mother  Just  Served  Us  Nine  Pizzas.  This 
mnemonic  device  once  helped  elementary  school  students 
remember  the  order  of  the  planets,  with  Pluto  being  the  last  and 
smallest.  Recently,  questions  have  emerged  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  icy  body  belongs  in  the  planet  classification  at  all. 

"It  has  always  been  sort  of  a puzzle.  Astronomers  didn't 
know  what  else  to  call  it  so  it  was  called  a planet,"  says 

Michael  A'Hearn,  professor  of  astronomy,  who  thinks 
that  Pluto  should  either  be  classified  as  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  a new  catalog  of  distant  bodies  in  the  solar  system, 
or  join  a group  of  bodies  with  similar  orbits  called  trans-Neptu- 
nian  objects. 

A'Hearn,  who  also  heads  the  Planetary  Systems  Science 
Division  of  the  International  Astronomical  Union,  collected 
votes  from  a small  group  of  officers  in  the  IAU.  Despite  a 
majority  of  votes  to  the  contrary,  Pluto  is  still  considered  a 
planet.  — CM 


In  rhe  physical  sciences, 
Frederick  Wellstood,  Matthew 
Kenyon  and  Christopher  Lobb 
of  the  Department  of  Physics 
received  the  award  for  design- 
ing a microscope  that  can  find 
a common  type  of  wiring 
defect  in  computer  chips. 

Most  types  of  circuit  faults  in 
chips  cannot  be  precisely 
located,  but  if  such  defects  can 
be  found,  it  will  be  easier  to 
redesign  the  flawed  sections  of 
the  chips  to  prevent  further 
glitches. 

“Maryland  has  a very  good 
system  for  helping  professors 
who  have  inventions  they 
want  to  develop,”  says  Lobb, 
who  came  to  the  Maryland 
after  16  years  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

Kenyon,  Lobb  and  Well- 
stood — whose  work  was  sup- 


ported by  the  Maryland  Center 
for  Superconductivity 
Research — are  negotiating 
with  a company  to  cover  the 
cost  of  patenting,  developing 
and  marketing  their  invention. 

In  the  information  science 
division,  Nariman  Farvardin, 
chair  of  the  electrical  and 
computer  engineering  depart- 
ment, worked  with  Eiji  Atsu- 
mi  of  Mitsubishi  Electric  to 
develop  a method  of  compress- 
ing digital  images  so  that  a 
viewer  can  see  one  or  more 
regions  of  interest  in  a 
picture  without  waiting 
for  the  entire  image  to  be 
transmitted  over  the 
Internet.  This  winning 
invention  also  works 
with  digital  cameras  and 
digitally  reproduced 
motion  pictures.  — CS 


FORECASTING  METHODS 
MEAN  FAIR,  NOT  FOUL, 
PREDICTIONS  AHEAD 

We’ve  all  listened  to  morning 
weather  forecasts,  warning  us 
that  it  will  snow  1—2  inches 
that  day — but  then,  a flake 
never  hits  the  ground.  Blame 
the  messenger?  Don’t. 

Thanks  to  efforts  at  the 
Department  of  Meteorology, 


weather  forecasting  is  becom- 
ing more  predictable. 

The  department’s  real- 
time weather  forecasting  pro- 
ject, under  the  direction  of 
Da-Lin  Zhang,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  meteorology,  pro- 
vides 48-hour  weather  fore- 
casts using  high-performance 
computer  workstations, 
numerical  models  and  weath- 
er data  from  the  National 
Weather  Service. 

“Forecasters  will  use  our 
products  as  guidance  to  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  in  the 
next  day  or  two,”  says  Zhang. 

According  to  Zhang,  it  is 
now  much  easier  to  predict 
the  timing  and  location  of  a 
major  storm  that  will  hit  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  region.  Up 
to  now,  the  most  accurate 
forecasts  available  were  from 
the  National  Center  for  Envi- 
ronmental Prediction,  where 
a grid  length  of  18  miles  is 
used  to  resolve  weather  con- 
ditions. The  real-time  fore- 
casts, which  the  department 
started  using  a year  and  a half 
ago,  uses  a grid  length  of  2.5 
miles,  allowing  them  to  see 
more  detailed  storm  struc- 
tures. 

“We  still  have  a long  way 
to  go  to  provide  accurate  fore- 
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casts,”  says  Zhang.  “There  are 
still  some  uncertainties  in  the 
input  and  physical  properties." 

This  upcoming  winter  sea- 
son, the  department  expects 
to  provide  the  Maryland 
Department  of  Transportation 
and  local  TV  stations  with 
forecast  data  and  tools  that 
will  aid  the  visual  presenta- 
tion of  the  forecasts. 

At  the  university,  real- 
time forecasting  is  available 
on  a new  Web  site,  www. 
meto.umd.edu,  which  fea- 
tures up-to-date  forecasts  for 
the  mid-Atlantic  region. 

—CM 


MIRROR,  MIRROR  IN  THE 
UNIVERSE 

Parallel  universes  and  mirror 
masses  may  sound  like  the 
stuff  of  science  fiction,  but 
according  to  physics  professor 
Rabindra  Mohapatra,  they 
may  actually  be  a key  to 
I unlocking  a very  real  scientific 
mystery. 

Astrophysicists  have 
known  for  a long  time  that 
there  is  more  mass  in  the  uni- 
verse than  can  be  accounted 
j for  by  visible  matter  alone. 
But  the  question  remains: 

Just  what  comprises  this  dark 
matter? 

Scientists  at  Berkeley 
k found  a big  clue  when 
V they  discovered  14  dark 
objects  in  our  galaxy.  By 
the  way  these  objects  bend 
light  from  far-away  stars, 
the  scientists  estimate  the 
mass  of  each  object  to  be 
about  half  the  mass  of  the 
sun — too  big  to  be  a plan- 


et or  a failed  star 
known  as  a brown 
dwarf,  too  small  to 
be  a black  hole. 

That’s  where 
Mohapatra 
and  Vigor 
Teplitz,  of 
Southern 
Methodist 
University,  came 
in.  “We  decided 
maybe  something  funny 
is  going  on,"  says  Moha- 
patra. 

Theorists  have 
long  discussed 
the  possibility 
of  a parallel 

universe — not  an  entirely  sep- 
arate one,  but  one  within 
ours,  made  of  matter  and 
forces  that  mirror  our  own. 
Because  these  mirror  masses 
don't  interact  with  our  light, 
they  can’t  be  seen.  “There 
could  be  a planet  in  my  office 
and  I wouldn't  know  it," 
Mohapatra  jokes. 

Though  a parallel  universe 


is  strictly  theory, 
it  is  true  that  only 
one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  electron  neutri- 
nos that  should  be 
falling  to  Earth  from  the 
Sun  have  ever  been  detected. 
Neutrinos  are  known  to 
switch  from  one  type  to 
another;  it  may  be  these  neu- 


trinos are  turning  into  a 
fourth  type — a mirror  type 
that  doesn’t  interact  with 
our  universe. 

Scientists  know  this 
fourth  neutrino  would  be 
20  times  the  mass  of  its 
mirror  electron  neutrino. 

So  Mohapatra  calculated 
the  size  of  these  mirror 
stars  and  found  that,  due  to 
their  intense  heat,  the  radi- 
ation pressure  would 
destroy  much  of  their  mass. 
Therefore,  mirror  stars 
would  actually  be  smaller 
than  their  counterparts, 
and  a mirror  black  hole 
would  be  about  half  the  sun’s 
mass — the  size  of  the  dark 
objects  found  by  the  Berkeley 
scientists. 

While  this  isn’t  proof  that 
mirror  masses  exist,  it  is  a 
start.  Mohapatra  expects  astro- 
physicists will  begin  looking 
for  more  mirror  candidates 
among  stars  and  their  dark 
partners.  — CS 
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What  began  as  a technical  writing  proposal  turned  into  a 
major  business  project  for  Christian  Rieser  '99.  As  a 
junior  electrical  engineering  major,  Rieser  developed  the 
concept  for  a product  aimed  at  deterring  campus  crime. 
Shown  at  left  is  the  circuit  board  that  will  control  the 
BEACON  Emergency  Locator  Device,  a keychain-sized 
object  that  will  give  students  instant  access  to  campus 
security.  With  literally  the  "push  of  a button,"  students 
can  trigger  one  of  the  existing  194  "blue  light"  security 
phones  on  campus,  alerting  campus  police  as  to 
where — and  also  who — they  are.  The  device  is  scheduled 
to  be  implemented  on  campus  in  spring  2001. 
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One  woman's  work:  Presser  explores  the  sociologi- 
cal changes  behind  shifting  demographics. 


EXPLORATIONS 


riE 


Reading  Between  the  Numbers 


Harriet  Presser  admits  that,  had  she  been  a 
longtime  wife  and  mother,  there  are  many 
things  she  may  not  have  been  or  done. 

She  might  not  have  received  her  Ph.D  in 
sociology  from  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley.  She  might  not  have  become  the  first 
female  full  professor  in  the  University  of  Mary- 
land’s Department  of  Sociology  (in  1976),  or 
raised  public  awareness  of  how  fertility,  contra- 
ception, risky  pregnancies  and  child  care  affect 
women's  lives.  And  she  might  not  have  spent 
the  1998-99  academic  year  in  New  York, 
researching  the  country's  shift  towards  a 24- 
hour  economy. 

But  circumstances  left  Presser  young, 
divorced  and  a single  mother  during  the  late 
1960s,  an  era  when  marriage  was  still  expected 
to  take  precedence  over  career  and  educational 
options:  "At  that  time,  women  were  expected  to 
drop  out  of  school  and  follow  their  husbands 
wherever  they  went,”  she  says. 

After  her  divorce,  Presser  returned  to  finish 
her  bachelor's  degree  at  night  at  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  Washington,  D.C.,  while 


Sociologist  Harriet 
Presser  considers 
both  cause  and 
effect — particularly 
to  family  life — in  the 
study  of  demography . 


raising  her  toddler  daughter.  She  was  accepted 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  for  graduate  study  and  was  all  but  guaran- 
teed an  assistantship;  however,  when  the  chair 
of  its  sociology  department  learned  of  her  status 
as  a divorcee,  he  gave  the  job  to  another  stu- 
dent. "They  told  me  I was  a bad  risk,’”  recalls 
Presser  without  rancor.  “In  those  days  divorced 
women  with  children  were  expected  to  quickly 
remarry  and  forgo  everything  else,  including 
higher  education."  Nevertheless,  Presser 
received  her  master’s  in  sociology  and  mathe- 
matics two  years  later  and  made  such  an 
impression  that  the  university  fairly  begged  her 
to  stay  for  her  Ph.D.;  she  decided  to  attend 
Berkeley  instead. 

Presser's  situation  had  ignited  her  interest  in 
gender  issues:  “When  you  follow  a lifestyle  that 
was  not,  at  that  time,  traditional,  you  become 
aware  of  the  difficulties  involved.  It  sensitizes 
you  to  the  problems  that  women  face.”  But  that 
spark  of  interest  did  not  really  flare  until  Presser 
went  to  Berkeley  to  study  demography,  the  anal- 
ysis of  population  and  its  changes.  As  a doctoral 
student,  Presser  began  researching  the  high 
prevalence  of  sterilization  among  women  in 
Puerto  Rico;  later,  her  exploration  of  women's 
status  and  fertility  extended  to  the  mainland 
United  States  and  internationally.  The  repercus- 
sions of  fertility  for  women  were  not  considered 
important  to  demography,  until  the  feminist 
movement — and  Presser — came  along. 

Presser  still  strives  to  make  issues  of 
women's  well-being  a central  component  of 
demographic  research.  It  is  the  primary  reason 
she  founded  the  University  of  Maryland’s  Cen- 
ter on  Population,  Gender  and  Social  Inequali- 
ty, the  only  population  center  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  And  her  integration  of  gender  and 
employment  concerns  is  evident  in  her  grant 
with  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  a private 
organization  dedicated  to  researching  social 
inequality.  The  grant  is  applied  towards  Press- 
er’s  research  for  a new  book  about  the  24-hour, 
seven-day-a-week  economy  and  its  conse- 
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quences  for  American  marriages  and  families. 
This  study  promises  to  challenge  preconceived 
notions  of  “traditional”  hours  of  employment;  it 
appears  that  “workin'  nine  to  five”  isn't  the  pre- 
dominant way  to  make  a living  anymore,  nei- 
ther for  men  nor  women. 

In  an  article  in  the  June  1999  issue  of  the 
journal  Science , Presser  reveals  that  two-fifths  of 
all  employed  Americans  work  mostly  evenings, 
late  nights,  rotating  shifts  and  weekends.  Based 
on  figures  from  the  May  1997  Current  Popula- 
tion Survey,  only  29-1  percent  of  employed 
Americans  work  a standard  work  week,  as  in  35 
to  40  hours  a week,  Monday  through  Friday, 
during  the  day.  And  in  two-earner  couples,  non- 
standard work  schedules  are  highly  prominent: 
27.8  percent  of  these  couples  include  at  least 
one  spouse  working  a non-fixed  daytime  sched- 
ule, while  54.6  percent  include  at  least  one 
spouse  working  weekends. 

The  origins  of  this  new  economy  lie  in  sever- 
al factors,  according  to  Presser.  For  one  thing, 
the  service  sector  of  the  economy  has  grown 
since  the  1960s,  when  employees  in  textiles, 
auto  factories  and  steel  production  outnum- 
bered the  waiters,  waitresses  and  cashiers:  “The 
demand  now  is  to  produce  more  services  than 
goods,”  says  Presser.  And  the  surge  of  service 
occupations  won't  slow  anytime  soon;  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports  that  this  sec- 
tor will  have  increased  the  most  between  1996 
and  2006. 

Changing  demographics  have  also  influenced 
the  shift  toward  the  service  sector,  as  the  post- 
ponement of  marriage  until  a later  age  and  a 
rise  in  family  income  resulting  from  dual-earner 
couples  increases  people’s  demand  for  recreation 
and  entertainment  on  nights  and  weekends;  ser- 
vice employees  must  be  available  to  handle  the 
crowds.  There  is  also  changing  technology  to 
consider,  which  allows  for  some  employees  to  be 
“on-call”  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  via 
pagers  and  beepers. 

The  effects  of  a nonstop  economy  vary  in 
scope.  Some  are  beneficial,  such  as  the  preva- 
lence of  fathers  as  the  primary  caregivers  of  pre- 
school-aged  children  while  their  wives  work. 
However,  there  are  an  unsettling  number  of 
negative  consequences  as  well.  Stress  takes  its 


toll  on  many  married  parents:  In  couples  mar- 
ried less  than  five  years  where  the  husband 
works  nights,  the  likelihood  of  separation  or 
divorce  is  six  times  higher  than  if  he  worked 
days;  when  the  wife  works  nights,  and  the  cou- 
ple has  been  married  more  than  five  years,  the 
chances  of  divorce  and  separation  are  three 
times  higher. 

Presser  maintains  that  policymakers  and 
scholars  need  to  be  more  realistic  about  this 
new  aspect  of  American  family  life.  “It’s  time  to 
realize,”  she  says,  “that  not  all  families  are  tra- 
ditional working  families,  where  the  parents 
leave  for  work  in  the  morning  and  come  home 
sometime  during  the  day.”  Present-day  policies 
are  created  based  on  this  mindset;  many  of 
them  do  not  address  the  attendant  stress  of 
working  very  late  hours  and  coming  home  to 
care  for  children.  Presser  hopes  to  create  a 
“national  dialogue"  to  encourage  policies  that 
will  help  ease  the  tension. 

Presser’s  book  is  still  in  the  research  stages; 
in  the  meantime,  her  latest  work,  Women’s 
Empowerment  and  Demographic  Processes:  Moving 
Beyond  Cairo,  will  be  published  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press  in  2000.  Co-edited  by  Presser  and 
Gita  San,  an  economist  and  feminist  activist 
from  India,  the  book  focuses  on  the  concept  of 
women's  empowerment  and  explores  its  impact 
on  women’s  lives  in  the  family  and  the  work- 
place in  both  developing  and  highly  industrial 
countries. 

Now,  Presser  has  returned  to  her  position  as 
Distinguished  University  Professor  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Maryland,  where 


Position:  Distinguished  Uni- 
versity Professor,  Department 
of  Sociology 

Education:  Ph.D,  sociology, 
University  of  California, 
Berkeley 

Philosophy:  "Take  control  of 
your  own  life  before  others 
do." 

The  book  I'm  reading  now: 

Einstein's  Dreams  by  Alan  P. 
Lightman 

Greatest  satisfaction:  Having 
a child 

Favorite  sociologists:  My 

graduate  students 

If  I weren't  a sociologist.  I'd 
be...  a mother  of  five  grown 
children,  and  ready  to  leave  the 
house  for  the  Senate. 


“It’s  time  to  realize,”  says  Presser,  “that  not  all  families  are 
traditional  working  families,  where  the  parents  leave  for  work 
in  the  morning  and  come  home  sometime  during  the  day.” 


she  was  named  Outstanding  Woman  of  the  Year 
in  1999-  The  university’s  affection  for  Presser  is 
entirely  reciprocal. 

“Can  I convince  you  to  be  a college  profes- 
sor?” she  says.  “It’s  the  greatest  job  in  the 
world.”  — BM 
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Building  a New  Tradition 

When  this  fall’s  freshman  class  heads  for  graduation  in  spring 
2003,  that  festive  ceremony  should  take  place  in  an  air-condi- 
tioned arena  on  a North  Campus  hilltop,  rather  than  Cole 


Field  House.  The  new  arena  will  boast 
roomier  seating  for  more  than  17,000 
proud  spectators,  dedicated  seating  for  the 
disabled,  convenient  parking  for  6,000 
cars  and  easy  access  to  and  from  campus. 

An  independent  study  by  the  Mary- 
land Stadium  Authority  in  1997  conclud- 
ed that  the  cost  to  renovate  Cole  Field 
House  would  be  comparable  to  building  a 
new  arena. This  past  summer,  the  Kansas 
City  architectural  firm  of  Ellerbe  Becket 
was  named  to  lead  the  $90  million  project 
intended  to  replace  the  45-year-old  Cole, 
the  second  oldest  in  the  ACC  and  the  old- 
est never  to  be  refurbished.  Considered  a 
leader  in  designing  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional sports  arenas,  Ellerbe  Becket  has 
built  the  MCI  Center  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  the  First  Union  Center  in  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Fleet  Center  in  Boston. 


Along  with  the  national  recognition 
this  firm  brings,  there  is  a strong  academ- 
ic tie-in,  as  well.  The  Baltimore-based 
Design  Collective,  which  includes  15 
School  of  Architecture  graduates  among 
its  staff,  has  been  selected  for  the  interior 
design  component  of  the  project. 

Construction  could  begin  as  early  as 
next  summer  if  the  university  is  able  to 
obtain  a naming  gift  or  sponsorship  of 
approximately  $25  million,  a major  por- 
tion of  the  university’s  $45  million  com- 
mitment for  the  project.  According  to  Joe 
Hull,  associate  director  of  athletics  for 
external  operations,  finding  such  a donor 
before  the  end  of  the  1999  calendar  year 
looks  promising. 

While  few  will  miss  sweltering  in  the 
non-air  conditioned  Cole  or  dealing  with 
its  leaking  roof,  great  care  is  being  taken 


Rendering  of  the  new  arena  designed  by 
Ellerbe  Becket,  the  architectural  firm  that  is 
considered  a leader  in  the  sports  arena  field. 

to  retain  what  is  considered  best  about 
Cole — its  intimate  feel.  In  fact,  the  new 
arena’s  seating  area  increased  by  only  20 
percent. 

“Our  mandate  is  to  retain  all  the  glory 
and  tradition  of  Cole  Field  House,  while 
offering  modern  amenities  to  Terps  fans,” 
lead  designer  Brad  Clark  told  the  Balti- 
more Sun  when  the  announcement  was 
made. 

The  to-be-named  420,000  sq.  ft.  arena 
(more  than  double  Cole's  size)  will  pro- 
vide ample  space  for  an  academic  support 
and  career  development  center,  wrestling 
and  weight  training  facilities,  offices  and 
locker  rooms  for  other  intercollegiate 
sports,  a large  practice  gym  as  well  as  a 
shop  to  pick  up  the  latest  in  Terps  trin- 
kets. 

There’s  one  more  vital  statistic  worth 
noting.  With  37  restrooms  instead  ol  the 
measly  four  at  Cole,  fans  needn't  worry 
about  being  away  from  Terps  action  for 
long  — DB 
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1998-99  scoreboard 


Here’s  a wrap-up  of  how  M aryland’s  men's  arid  women's  NCAA  Division  I 
intercollegiate  teams  fared. 


tional  and  finished  in  the  top 
three  in  three  separate  meets. 

Cross  Country,  Women 

The  team  captured  the  title  at 
the  Maryland  Invitational  and 
like  the  men,  finished  in  the 
top  three  in  three  separate 
meets. 

Field  Hockey,  Women  (16-6) 

Missy  Meharg  was  named 
ACC  Coach  of  the  Year  for  the 
third  time.  The  Terps  cap- 
tured the  ACC  title  by  upset- 
ting top-ranked  Virginia  in 
overtime  and  advanced  to  the 
NCAA  Tournament 
quarterfinals  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  season. 


Baseball,  Men  (23-33-1) 

Maryland  advanced  to  the 
semifinals  of  the  ACC  Tourna- 
ment. The  team  had  an  eight- 
game  win  streak  from  March 
31— April  9,  its  longest  in  19 
seasons. 


Basketball,  Men  (28-6) 

The  Terps  won  a school-record 
28  games  and  13  ACC  games. 
The  team  finished  fifth  in  the 
final  AP  poll,  its  highest  rank- 
ing since  1975,  and  played  in 
a school-record  sixth  consecu- 
tive NCAA  Tournament, 
reaching  the  Sweet  16  for  the 
fourth  time  in  the  last  six 
years.  Guard  Steve  Francis  was 
named  Newcomer  of  the  Year 
by  Sports  Illustrated. 


Basketball,  Women  (6-21) 

After  a difficult  start,  the 
team  improved  nearly 
100  spots  in  national 
RPI  ratings.  Deedee 
Warley  became 
the  fourth  fresh- 
man in  school 
history  to  lead 
the  team  in 
scoring  and 
was  within 
two  votes  of 
being  named 
ACC  Freshman 
of  the  Year. 

Cross  Country,  Men 

The  men  swept  their 
competition  at  the 
Mount  St.  Mary's  Invita- 


Men's  basketball 
guard,  Steve  Francis, 
was  named  Newcomer 
of  the  Year  by  Sports 
Illustrated. 


Football,  Men  (3-8) 

Linebackers  Eric  Barton  and 
Kendall  Ogle,  both  NFL  draft 
picks,  ranked  Nos.  1 and  2 in 
the  ACC  in  total  tackles.  The 
Terps  had  the  nation’s  sixth 
most- improved  rushing 
offense  and  the  12th  most- 
improved  total  defense  in 
1998. 


Golf,  Men 

The  Terps  ranked  as  high  as 
6th  in  the  major  collegiate 
golf  poll  and  advanced  to  the 
NCAA  Regionals  for  the  first 
time  since  1994. 


Gymnastics,  Men  and  Women 
(29-13) 

The  team  enjoyed  its  best  sea- 
son in  school  history,  setting  a 
school  record  with  29  victories. 
They  were  ranked  as  high 
as  No.  8,  finishing  the 
season  at  No.  14  and 
advancing  to  the 
NCAA  Regionals 
for  the  second 
consecutive 
season. 


continued  on 
next  page  ► 


on  the 


Ranking  in  the  Top.  The  fail 
issue  of  Sports  Illustrated  for 
Women  rates  Maryland's  athletic 
program  No.  8 in  the  country.  The 
magazine  judged  schools  in  a vari- 
ety of  areas,  including  champi- 
onships won;  varsity,  club  and 
intramural  opportunities;  gradua- 
tion rates;  financial  aid  and  fan 
support;  facilities;  sports-related 
curriculum,  traditions  and  attitude. 

Cupping  Success.  The  university 
placed  24th  in  the  Sears  Directors 
Cup  Division  I rankings.  The  rank- 
ings are  awarded  to  the  top 
all-around  programs  in  NCAA  Divi- 
sions I,  II,  III  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics, 
according  to  results  in  18  different 
men's  and  women's  sports. 


Throwing  in  the  Ball.  Buck 
Williams,  one  of  the  best  power 
forwards  in  NBA  history  and  a for- 
mer Terp,  retired  in  January  after 
a 17-year  career  with  the  New 
York  Knicks,  Portland  Trailblazers 
and  the  New  Jersey  Nets.  A three- 
time All  Star,  Williams  retires  in 
fourth  place  on  the  league's  list  of 
games  played,  eighth  in  minutes 
played  and  10th  in  rebounds. 


Entering  the  Hall.  Jerry  Clai- 
borne was  elected  to  the  College 
Football  Flail  of  Fame.  One  of  his 
most  noted  accomplishments  as 
coach  at  Maryland  was  developing 
the  Terps  into  a powerhouse  that 
went  11-0  and  finished  the  regular 
season  ranked  fourth  in  1976. 


PHOTO  BY  LISA  HELFERT 
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1 998-99  scoreboard 


became  the  only  school  to 
advance  to  the  second  round  of 
the  NCAA  Tournament 
each  of  the  last  five 


Kit  Johnson,  a fresh 
man,  contributed  to 
women's  gymnas- 
tics fourth  place  fin- 
ish at  the  Southeast 
Regional  Champi- 
onships, Morgan- 
town, W.  Va,, 
April  10. 


years.  Taylor  Twellman  was 
named  Soccer  America  Fresh- 
man of  the  Year. 

Soccer,  Women  (11-11-1) 

A school-record  five  players 
earned  All-ACC  recognition. 
The  team  advanced  to  the 
NCAA  second  round  for  the 
third  time  in  the  past  four 
years  and  was  selected  to  the 
NCAA  Tournament  for  a 
school-record  fourth  consecu- 
tive season. 


Maryland  set  a school  record 
by  sending  four  individuals  to 
the  NCAA  Championships. 
The  team  registered  a third- 
place  finish  at  the  ACC  Cham- 
pionships, their  highest  ever. 
They  earned  their  first-ever 
national  ranking  at  No.  24  in 
early  March. 


Those  Sticking  Around  Champs 

They  seem  to  be  unstoppable.  The 
women's  lacrosse  team  claimed  the 
NCAA  title  after  demolishing  Virginia  16-6 
at  Johns  Hopkins'  Homewood  Field,  in  one 
of  the  most  dominating  championship 
game  performances  in  the  tournament's 
18-year  history.  But  the  Terps  are  far  from  being  strangers  to 
this  crown.  This  is  their  fifth  consecutive  championship  title. 

And  the  accolades  don't  stop  there.  The  No.  1 Terrapins 
also  knocked  out  the  competition  all  season  long,  finishing 
with  an  astonishing  21-0  record,  rounding  out  the  third  per- 
fect season  in  team  history. 

MVP  Jen  Adams  and  Alex  Kahoe  led  the  team  to  its  victory 
with  four  goals  and  18  saves,  with  Adams  breaking  two 
school  records  by  scoring  1 17  points  this  season  and  claiming 
71  of  the  Terrapins'  team-record  331  goals. 

And  what  could  Coach  Cindy  Timchal  say  about  her  team's 
remarkable  success? 

"It  was  all  about  the  players'  commitment  to  the  sport.  I 
was  just  really  excited  and  proud  of  the  team  for  what  they 
had  accomplished,"  says  Timchal. 

Timchal  definitely  has  a reason  to  be  proud,  but  even 
more,  hopeful  for  a sixth  consecutive  title.  After  all,  there 
were  no  graduating  seniors  on  her  fine  team.  — CM 


Softball,  Women  (51-23) 

Earning  the  first  Top  25  rank- 
ing in  school  history,  the  team 
came  within  one  win  of 
advancing  to  the  College 
World  Series.  They  set  a 
school  record  for  wins. 


Swimming,  Men 
(8-3) 

Kevin  Burke  was 
named  ACC 
Diver  of  the 
Year  for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive 
season  and 
advanced  to  the 
NCAA  Champi- 
onship for  the  sec- 
ond consecutive 
season.  The  Terps 
clinched  a fourth  con- 
secutive winning  season. 


Tennis,  Men  (4-10) 

Opening  the  season  with  three 
consecutive  victories,  the  team 


Lacrosse,  Men  (9-5) 

Senior  Scott  Hochstadt  became 
10th  player  in  school  history 
to  score  100  career  goals.  They 
ranked  among  the  nation’s  top 
11  teams  all  season. 

Lacrosse,  Women  (21-0) 

Maryland  captured  its  fifth 
consecutive  national  champi- 
onship and  the  1999  ACC 
Championship.  The  team 


ranked  No.  1 the  entire  season 
and  posted  a 96^4  record  over 
the  last  five  seasons. 


Soccer, 

Men  (16-8) 

The  Terps  advanced 
to  the  NCAA  Final  Four  for 
the  first  time  since  1969  and 
finished  the  season  with  a 
record  equaling  the  school 
mark  for  wins.  Maryland 
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posted  a 4—1  record  against 
non-ACC  opponents. 

Tennis,  Women  (12-8) 

Maryland  advanced  to  the 
NCAA  Regionals  for  the  third 
consecutive  year  and  posted  its 
best  record  since  1989-  Meg 
Gritfin  and  Lorraine  Bittles 
were  selected  to  the  NCAA 
Championships. 

Track,  Men 

The  Terps  ranked  44th 
nationally  in  outdoor 
dual  meet  rankings  in  mid- 
April. 

Track,  Women 

Their  fifth-place  finish  at  the 
ACC  outdoor  championships 
was  the  Terps'  highest  since 
1988.  The  team  finished  13th 
nationally  in  indoor  dual  meet 
rankings  and  25th  in  outdoor 
national  rankings. 

Volleyball,  Women  (13-16) 

The  Terps  advanced  to  the  sec- 
ond round  of  the  ACC  Tourna- 
ment. 

Wrestling,  Men  (7-4) 

Maryland  finished  the  season 
. with  an  overall  record  of  7-4 
(2—2  in  ACC).  Redshirt 
freshman  Brandon  York  cap- 
tured the  ACC  title  at  133 
pounds  and  advanced  to  the 
f NCAA  Tournament. 


Taylor  Twellman  was  named 
Soccer  America  Freshman  of  the 
Year. 


1999-2000  Basketball  SGheduie*::::>  vV-0^ 

• - 

Men’s  Basketball 

Women’s  Basketball 

NOVEMBER 

NOVEMBER 

3 

Down  Under  All-Stars,  8:00  p.m. 

12 

Exhibition,  7:30  p.m. 

9 

California  All-Stars,  8:00  p.m. 

20 

Loyola  (Md.),  7:30  p.m. 

17 

San  Francisco,  8:00  p.m. 

27 

Terrapin  Classic 

19 

Tulane/Fordham,  TBA 

UNC,  Charlotte  vs.  W.  Virginia,  2:00  p.m. 

22 

Fairleigh  Dickinson,  8:00  p.m. 

Maryland  vs.  Coppin  State,  4:00  p.m. 

24 

at  NIT  Semifinals,  TBA 

28 

Terrapin  Classic 

26 

at  NIT  Cons./Champ.,  TBA 

Consolation  Game,  2:00  p.m. 

30 

Iowa  at  Baltimore  Arena,  7:30  p.m. 

Championship  Game,  4:00  p.m. 

30 

Fairleigh  Dickinson,  7:30  p.m. 

DECEMBER 

DECEMBER 

4 

Illinois,  3:00  p.m. 

5 

George  Washington/Seton  Hall,  TBA 

2 

North  Carolina,  7:30  p.m. 

7 

Winthrop,  8:00  p.m. 

8 

Howard,  7:30  p.m. 

11 

Kentucky,  9:00  p.m. 

11 

Robert  Morris,  2:00  p.m. 

27 

George  Mason,  8:00  p.m. 

20 

at  Richmond,  7:00  p.m. 

30 

UMBC,  8:00  p.m. 

28 

at  Hurricane  Holiday  Classic 

SMU  vs.  Maryland,  2:00  p.m. 

JANUARY 

Miami  vs.  Brown,  4:00  p.m. 

29 

at  Hurricane  Holiday  Classic 

2 

Coastal  Carolina,  1:00  p.m. 

Consolation  Game,  2:00  p.m. 

6 

at  NC  State,  7:00  p.m. 

Championship  Game,  4:00  p.m. 

9 

Duke,  TBA 

15 

at  Georgia  Tech,  8:00  p.m. 

JANUARY 

19 

Wake  Forest,  9:00  p.m. 

22 

Clemson,  4:00  p.m. 

3 

Duke,  7:30  p.m. 

26 

at  North  Carolina,  7:00  p.m. 

6 

at  Clemson,  7:00  p.m. 

29 

at  Florida  State,  1:30  p.m. 

9 

at  NC  State,  12:30  p.m. 

12 

Florida  State,  7:30  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

15 

at  Virginia,  TBA 

19 

at  Wake  Forest,  7:00  p.m. 

2 

Virginia,  8:00  p.m 

23 

Georgia  Tech,  7:00  p.m. 

6 

NC  State,  1:30  p.m. 

27 

St.  Bonaventure,  7:30  p.m. 

9 

at  Duke,  9:00  p.m. 

30 

at  North  Carolina,  TBA 

13 

at  Temple,  3:30  p.m. 

16 

Georgia  Tech,  7:00  p.m. 

FEBRUARY 

19 

at  Wake  Forest,  4:00  p.m. 

22 

at  Clemson,  8:00  p.m. 

3 

at  Duke,  7:00  p.m. 

26 

North  Carolina,  1:30  p.m. 

6 

Clemson,  7:30  p.m. 

10 

NC  State,  7:30  p.m. 

MARCH 

13 

at  Florida  State,  12:30  p.m. 

20 

Wake  Forest, 12:30  p.m. 

1 

Florida  State,  8:00  p.m. 

24 

Virginia,  7:30  p.m. 

4 

at  Virginia,  7:00  p.m. 

27 

at  Georgia  Tech,  2:00  p.m. 

9-12  at  ACC  Tournament  at  Charlotte 

Coliseum 

MARCH 

3-6 

ACC  Tournament  at  Greensboro 

Home  games  in  bold 

Coliseum,  TBA 
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INBOUNDS 


He  can  see  all  obstacles  in  his 
way:  a newly  clear-sighted  Fred 
Funk  displays  a champion's 
swing  on  the  PGA  tour. 

"mini-tours,”  competitions  for 
golfers  not  quite  ready  for  the 
pros.  Funk  calls  it  the  “minor 
leagues”  of  professional  golf. 

"I  knew,  at  that  time,  that  I 
wasn't  good  enough  to  try  for 
the  PGA  Tour,”  he  says. 

In  1982  Funk  was  offered 
the  position  of  head  golf  coach 
at  his  alma  mater;  fond  memo- 
ries of  his  days  on  the  Mary- 
land team,  where  he  was 
named  Most  Valuable  Player, 
convinced  him  to  take  the  job. 
"Playing  golf  at  Maryland  was 
always  a lot  of  fun,"  he  says. 
“I’m  a native  ‘College  Parkian,' 
so  I practically  grew  up  at  the 
golf  course — I even  worked 
there  when  I was  14.”  Once 
settled  into  his  new  job.  Funk 
joined  the  PGA  of  America,  a 


The  Ace  of  Clubhouses 

■hh  uch  has  changed  about  the  University  of 
KiCl  Maryland  Golf  Course  since  Fred  Funk  teed 
off  on  the  green,  but  perhaps  the  most  significant 
alteration  occurred  in  April  1999:  the  addition  of  a 
three-story  clubhouse  overlooking  the  course.  The 
spacious,  modern  building  provides  a wealth  of 
amenities  for  golfers  both  professional  and  ama- 
teur, including  a full-service  locker  room,  a pro  shop  selling  clubs,  shirts,  hats,  putters  and 
gloves,  a snack  bar,  a lounge  and  a full-service  restaurant  called  Mulligan's  Grill.  There's  also 
office  and  locker  room  space  for  the  university's  men's  and  women's  golf  teams. 

Manager  Jeff  Maynor  reports  that  the  club  is  frequented  not  only  by  golfers  but  by  cus- 
tomers hosting  meetings,  conferences,  receptions  and  dinners  in  the  banquet  room,  which 
seats  120  people.  Scenery  lovers  can  also  rent  the  pavilion-style  patio  that  encircles  the  second 
floor  and  offers  a "birdie's-eye"  view  of  the  golf  course.  — BM 


WE  HAD  THE  FUNK 

Fred  Funk  ’80  may  be  the 
Pied  Piper  of  Florida  golf 
fanatics.  When  he  plays  in  a 
tournament  near  his  current 
hometown  of  Ponte  Vedra 
Beach,  Fla.,  a school  of  specta- 
tors known  as  "Funk’s  Punks" 
shadow  their  idol  around  the 
course,  sporting  identical  golf 
shirts  with  the  group  logo 
embroidered  on  the  chest. 

Funk  has  solid  credentials 
to  justify  the  Punks’  pride. 
Late  bloomer  though  he  may 
have  been — he  didn’t  enter 
the  Professional  Golf  Associa- 
tion (PGA)  until  age  32 — 
Funk  has  racked  up  five  PGA 
Tour  victories;  his  fifth  came 
in  1998  at  the  Deposit  Guar- 
anty Golf  Classic.  In  1999’s 
tour  he  finished  second  at  the 
MasterCard  Colonial  and  the 
Air  Canada  Championship 
and  finished  in  the  top  10  in 
three  tournaments.  The  New 


York  Times  called  him  “one  of 
the  game’s  most  consistent 
players.” 

But  Funk,  who  has  been 
golfing  since  the  age  of  10, 
didn’t  sail  into  the  PGA  cir- 
cuit as  smoothly  as  one  might 
expect.  After  graduating  from 
Maryland  in  1980,  he  spent 
the  following  year  playing  in 


separate  organization  from  the 
PGA  Tour,  and  began  the  slow, 
arduous  process  of  improving 
his  game  to  qualify  for  the 
Tour.  It  took  him  three  consec- 
utive years — starting  in 
1983 — to  make  the  cut. 

“That  whole  period  during 
the  mid-to-late  1980s  was  all 
about  never  giving  up,”  he 
says. 

Aside  from  his  multiple 
PGA  victories,  one  of  the 
most  intriguing  highlights  of 
Funk’s  professional  career  is 
his  success  following  a rather 
spur-of-the-moment  decision 
to  undergo  laser  eye  surgery 
in  1998.  At  a routine  eye 
exam,  Funk  learned  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  procedure, 
news  that  excited  the  patient: 
"The  idea  of  being  free  of  con- 
tact lenses  and  glasses  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  was  appealing.” 
Fie  had  the  surgery  that  day 
(“It  took  about  five  minutes 
for  each  eye”),  went  home, 
took  a nap  and  awoke  later 
that  evening  with  perfect 
vision.  And,  only  days  later, 
he  led  the  Kemper  Open  with 
one  stroke. 

Now  that  the  1999  PGA 
Tour  has  come  to  a close,  Funk 
finds  time  to  relax  in  Florida 
with  his  wife,  Sharon,  and 
their  sons  Eric  and  Taylor. 

But,  with  his  trademark  perse- 
verance, he  continues  to  enrich 
his  game  in  preparation  for 
the  2000  tournaments. 

“The  most  enjoyable  aspect 
of  golf,  for  me,  is  the  competi- 
tion,” he  says.  “Of  course,  it 
helps  when  you’re  playing 
well!”  And  a few  Punks  here 
and  there  along  the  green  can’t 
hurt  either.  — BM 
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PORTFOLIO 


Music  to  his  Ears,  Always 

When  Paul  Traver  joined  the  university  in  the  fall  of  1957  as 
an  instructor  of  piano  he  was  handed  a chorus — a men’s  glee 
club — to  round  out  his  teaching  schedule.  Such  serendipity. 


“I  fell  in  love  with  the  choral  field  and 
ultimately  did  my  doctorate  in  it  at  Stan- 
ford,” says  the  impish  gentleman  whose 
voice  retains  the  timbre  of  a fine  tenor  and 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  the 
Maryland  Chorus  he  founded  in  1967. 

This  past  summer,  Professor  Paul 
Traver  officially  retired  from  the  universi- 
ty, gratefully  leaving  behind  42  years  of 
paperwork  but  holding  tight  his  passion 
for  the  music  and  the  people  who  have 
performed  it  so  flawlessly.  “Everybody 
loves  music,”  says  Traver.  "It’s  a universal 
language  that  works  as  easily  in  Turkey  or 
Russia  as  it  does  here.” 

Over  the  years,  the  Maryland  Chorus 
has  performed  in  the  world’s  legendary 
concert  halls  and  with  equally  legendary 
conductors,  among  them  Eugene 
Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
But  perhaps  its  most  enduring  association 
was  with  Antal  Dorati,  the  conductor  of 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra.  The 
chorus  was  part  of  Dorati’s  debut  as  musi- 
cal director  of  the  NSO  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  1970  and  his  final  European 
concert  tour  in  1988. 

“He  is  still  one  of  the  most  recorded 
conductors  who  has  ever  lived.”  says 
Traver.  “And  he  loved  the  Maryland  Cho- 
rus.” It  was  mutual  admiration.  “Dorati's 
breadth  of  knowledge  was  fantastic,”  says 
Traver.  “Every  time  I worked  with  him  I 
learned  something.” 

Asked  to  recount  the  chorus’  most 
memorable  performance,  Traver  does  so 
without  hesitation:  Beethoven’s  Mhsa 
Solemnis  with  Antal  Dorati  conducting  the 
All-World  Orchestra  in  1988,  comprised 
of  professional  musicians  from  nearly 
every  country  in  the  world. 


After  four  days  of  intense  rehearsal,  the 
300-plus  musicians  and  the  Maryland 
Chorus  performed  in  four  of  the  greatest 
concert  halls  in  the  world:  Berlin, 

Moscow,  Dresden  and  London,  in  a six- 
day  span.  “The  whole  recording  is  won- 
derful, but  there  will  never  be  a better 


recording  of  the  ‘Gloria’  movement,”  says 
Traver.  “I  don’t  blush  at  all  at  saying  that 
and  Dorati  agreed  with  me.” 

Fortunately  for  devotees  of  choral 
music,  Traver  will  continue  as  artistic 
director  of  the  Handel  Festival,  the  coun- 
try’s only  such  festival  devoted  to  the 
composer.  Handel  composed  18  oratorios 
and,  since  1981,  the  Maryland  Chorus  has 
been  performing  them  in  the  order  of 
composition.  Over  the  course  of  the  next 
two  years,  Traver  will  complete  the  cycle 
at  the  university. 

“Handelian  scholars  tell  me  two 
things:  This  university  will  probably  be 


the  only  institution  to  do  them  all  since 
I landel  himself  performed  them  in  the 
18th  century.  And,  they  tell  me  that  I 
will  probably  be  the  first  conductor  to 
have  done  all  of  them,  especially  in  the 
order  in  which  he  wrote  them.” 

Traver  believes  passionately  in  educat- 
ing both  audience  and  performers. “To 
have  done  these  in  order  has  given  people 
a unique  perspective  on  how  Handel’s 
style  changed  over  that  period.  The  orato- 
rios were  the  composer’s  last  major  group 
of  works.” 

Traver  looks  forward  to  many  pleasures 
in  retirement:  writing  a book  on  conduct- 


Paul Traver  at  home  with  his  music. 

ing  techniques;  penning  a monograph  on 
the  legendary  Dorati;  spending  more  time 
with  his  wife  and  their  four  grandchil- 
dren. Still,  there  is  one  unfulfilled  hope. 
And,  he  says,  “I  want  to  conduct  a concert 
on  this  campus  once  in  a real  concert  hall 
before  I leave.” 

His  wish  will  be  granted  when  Travers 
beloved  Maryland  Chorus  raises  its  collec- 
tive voice  in  Handel’s  final  oratorio  from 
the  stage  of  the  new  Clarice  Smith  Per- 
forming Arts  Center  at  Maryland  in  2001. 

A finale,  fortissimo!  — DB 
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A Frank  View  of  the  World 


An  amazing  collection 
of  science  fiction  art 
offers  a glimpse  of  what 
might  have  been. 


You  are  about  to  enter  the  “Twilight  Zone." 

Most  people  at  the  university  know  Howard 
Frank  as  the  dean  of  the  Smith  School  of  Busi- 
ness. But  to  science  fiction  art  aficionados, 
Howard  and  his  wife,  Jane,  have  a collection 
that  is  “out  of  this  world,”  and  we’re  not  just 
talking  subject  matter.  “We  are  known  as  the 
black  hole  of  collectors"  quips  Frank.  “It  goes  in 
and  it  doesn  t come  out. 


"Port  Rockwell,"  1993,  oils,  30x22,"  by  Tom  Kidd, 
under  the  pseudonym  Gnemo,  is  one  of  a series  of 
works  for  a planned  book. 

So  large  is  the  collection,  in  fact,  that  the 
Franks  are  now  building  a seven-room  wing  to 
their  already  spacious,  15-room  home  in  McLean, 
Va.,  on  the  edge  of  a nature  preserve.  (Hmm! 

The  natural  world  meets  the  supernatural.) 

When  Howard  Frank  began  collecting  sci- 
ence fiction  books  and  magazines  as  a child,  did 
he  imagine  that  his  collection  would  become  so, 
well,  monstrous? 

As  newlyweds,  he  and  his  wife  became  regu- 
lars at  science  fiction  shows.  “While  I was  look- 
ing at  books,  Jane  was  looking  at  art,”  says 
Frank.  Before  long,  they  started  buying  directly 
from  the  artists. 

While  today  the  Franks  are  more  likely  to  be 
rounding  out  their  collection  at  Sotheby’s  (a  far 
cry  from  those  early  days),  he  is  particularly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  their  collection  speaks  to 
quality  before  quantity.  “If  you  ask  the  artists  to 
name  the  five  best  pieces  they  have  ever  done, 
many  of  our  pieces  would  be  among  those 
named.” 

The  Art  Gallery’s  first  show  of  the  new  mil- 
lennium offers  viewers  a chance  to  ponder  what 
might  have  been  in  “Possible  Futures:  Science 
Fiction  Art  from  the  Frank  Collection, "January 
27— March  4.  More  than  60  original  paint- 
ings— the  best  examples  of  science  fiction  illus- 
tration from  the  late  1930s  to  present  day — 
present  images  ranging  from  the  ethereal  and 
surreal  to  bewildering  and  bizarre.  Rendered  in 
oils,  gouache  and  acrylics,  the  works  display 
superb  draftsmanship,  extraordinary  and  expres- 
sive vision,  and  remarkably  telling  iconography. 

After  all,  created  as  illustrations  for  science 
fiction  paperback  books  or  magazine  covers, 
these  images  were  intended  to  grab  attention. 
Perhaps  more  amazing  than  the  art  itself,  these 
are  drawn  from  a single  collection  that  includes 
some  650  works  of  science  fiction  and  fantasy 
art.  That  collection  is  the  subject  of  a compre- 
hensive book,  The  Trank  Collection:  A Showcase  of 
the  World's  Finest  Fantastic  Art  (Paper  Tiger, 
Collins  and  Brown,  1999). 

Highly  regarded  by  collectors  and  the  pub- 
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On  the  Coffee  Table  and  at  a Roundtable 


A SCHOLARLY  SYMPHONY 


he  Art  Gallery's  examination  of  the  genre  of  science  fiction 
art  expands  beyond  the  exhibition  walls.  In  addition  to  the 
colorful  works  of  art  themselves,  it  incorporates  a catalog  and  a 
scholarly  symposium. 

The  catalog  created  for  the  show.  Possible  Futures:  Re-Reading 
Science  Fiction  Art,  offers  color  reproductions  of  key  examples  of  science  fiction  art, 
including  many  works  in  the  exhibition,  as  well  as  essays  from  several  points  of  view. 

On  March  3,  2000,  the  Art  Gallery  will  present  the  6th  Annual  Roundtable:  "Science 
Fiction  Art:  Lessons  for  the  Millennium,"  with  speakers  drawn  from  art,  art  history,  cultur- 
al studies,  philosophy  and  the  sciences.  The  keynote  speaker  is  Pamela  Sargent,  award- 
winning author  and  editor  of  science  fiction  literature.  Panelists  from  the  university 
include  Jane  Donawerth,  professor  of  English  and  author  of  Daughters  of  Frankenstein: 
Women  Writing  Science  Fiction,  and  David  Theison,  astronomy  instructor  and  creator  of 
an  interactive  teaching  space,  "The  Mars  Room." 

For  more  information  about  the  exhibition  or  related  projects,  call  301.405.2763. 


Two  covers:  "Seasons  of  Plenty,"  1995, 
acrylics,  30x40,"  by  Jim  Burns  for  a book  by 
Colin  Greenwood,  published  by  Harper 
Collins;  above,  Steve  Youll's  1992  "Speaking 
in  Tongues,"  oils,  24x17,"  for  a Bantam 
Spectra  book  by  Ian  McDonald. 


lie,  works  from  the  Frank  Collection  have  been 
in  two  museum  shows:  the  Delaware  Museum 
of  Art  and  the  Canton  Museum  of  Fine  Art. 
Frank  says  the  Delaware  Museum  show  attract- 
ed record  crowds,  attesting  to  the  genre’s  popu- 
lar appeal  with  the  public.  Here  at  Maryland, 
Jane  Frank  is  co-curating  the  show  with  Terry 
Gips,  director  of  the  Art  Gallery. 

Among  the  Franks’  particular  favorites  in 
the  show  is  a work  by  Richard  Powers,  a surre- 


alist known  for  creating  a new  genre  for  science 
fiction  art.  Ballantine  Books  selected  him  as  the 
cover  artist  for  a series  of  adult  science  fiction 
books  beginning  in  the  late  1970s.  One  of  the 
earliest  works  in  the  show  is  Frank  R.  Paul’s 
“Life  on  Saturn”  that  appeared  on  the  back 
cover  of  “Fantastic  Adventures”  magazine  in 
November  1939- 

After  the  exhibition  closes  on  March  4,  it 
will  travel  to  three  other  venues:  the  Society  of 
Illustrators  in  New  York,  Bowling 
Green  Fine  Arts  Center,  Ohio,  and  the 
Widener  University  Arts  Collection  and 
Gallery  in  Pennsylvania.  For  the  collec- 
tors, who  have  sold  or  traded  only  three 
works  from  their  expansive  collection,  a 
year  is  a long  time.  Says  Frank,  sadly:  “It 
will  leave  some  holes,  to  be  sure.  — DB 


When  John  Fuegi  was  a stu- 
dent at  Pomona  College  in 
Pomona,  Calif.,  it  was  a 
muralist  who  inspired  his 
first  documentary.  “The  pro- 
cess of  doing  a large-scale 
painting  lends  itself  to  film,” 
he  says.  “The  medium  really 
captures  the  physicality  of 
painting.” 

Academic  by  nature,  pro- 
fessor of  comparative  litera- 
ture Fuegi  finds  that  his  love 
of  the  camera  enhances  his 
scholarly  pursuits.  “I’ve 
always  existed  at  the  juncture 
between  scholarship  and 
film,”  he  says.  “The  two  fields 
are  very  complementary; 
writing  is  strengthened  and 
enriched  by  work  on  film.” 

This  certainly  holds  true 
for  “In  the  Symphony  of  the 
World:  A Portrait  of  Hilde- 
gard  of  Bingen,”  the  latest 
effort  from  Fuegi  s company, 
Flare  Productions.  The  film 
traces  the  life  of  St.  Hilde- 
gard,  a 12th-century  German 
nun  canonized  in  1941  who 
advised  popes  and  emperors, 
wrote  theories  of  God  based 
on  her  own  divine  visions  and 
composed  more  than  70 
pieces  of  music,  including 
“Ordo  Virtutum,”  a morality 
play  considered  to  be  the  first 
opera.  The  documentary  is 
scored  with  Hildegard’s 
haunting  melodies  and  inter- 
sperses delicate  portraits  and 
sculptures  of  the  nun  with 
picturesque  shots  of  the  Ger- 
man landscape  and  interviews 
with  medieval  scholars  and 
sisters  at  St.  Hildegard  Abbey 
in  Elbingen,  Germany. 
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"There  is  no  other  figure 
in  12th-century  history  who 
is  associated  with  such  a rich 
load  of  materials,"  says  Fuegi, 
who  was  drawn  to  Hilde- 
gard’s  story  because  of  her 
"breakthrough"  factor.  "In 
the  60s,  there  was  no  men- 
tion of  her  anywhere  in  music 
textbooks  or  classes.  Now 
she’s  being  compared  to 
Beethoven  and  Bach — she’s 
now  considered  a major  figure 
in  drama  and  music.” 

With  help  from  the  uni- 
versity, Fuegi  and  Francis  are 
starting  to  shoot  their  next 
“Women  of  Power”  film 
about  Ada  Countess  Lovelace, 
who  wrote  the  first  computer 
programs  in  the  early  19th 
century  and  whose  portrait 
adorns  Microsoft  letterhead. 
Meanwhile,  "In  the  Sympho- 
ny of  the  World"  has 
been  purchased  by 
PBS  and  will  be 
broadcast  nation- 
ally and  interna- 
tionally. 

Fuegi  and 
partner  Jo  Fran- 
cis' previous 

"Women  of  ams 

Power"  films  include 
"Red  Ruth:  That 
Deadly  Longing”  and 
"The  War  Within:  A Por- 
trait of  Virginia  Woolf,” 
which  was  named  one  of  the 
best  four  documentary  fea- 
tures in  the  world  by  the 
International  Documentary 
Association  in  1995.  Fuegi 
and  Francis  are  in  stellar  com- 
pany; previous  IDA  honorees 
include  "Hoop  Dreams”  and 
Ken  Burns  "The  Civil  War." 
— BM 


A TWIST  ON  MACBETH 

When  theater-goers  enter 
Tawes  to  see  The  Fable  of  Mac- 
beth, which  runs  February  23 
through  March  5,  2000,  they 
won’t  be  ushered  to  their 
seats.  Instead,  they  will  direct- 
ed to  a semi-circle  of  risers  at 
stage  rear,  where  they  will 
experience  with  the  actors  this 
original  adaptation  of  William 
Shakespeare’s  timeless  classic. 
To  further  contrast  with  the 
intimate  production  on  stage, 
the  darkened  void  of  the 
empty  house  will 
create  another 
dimension, 
eliminating 
the  fourth 
wall.  The 
brainchild 
ot  Mitchell 
Hebert, 
associate  pro- 
fessor of  act- 
ing and  direct- 
ing, the 
innovative  pro 
duction  uses 
masks 


and  puppetry  to  both  reveal 
and  conceal  the  identity  of  the 
characters. 

That’s  where  Mickey 
Mosey nski,  a master’s  of  fine 
arts  student,  steps  in.  Last 
spring,  Mosey  nski  won  the 
prestigious  Jim  Henson 
Award  to  support  his  work  as 
puppet  designer  for  the  new 
play.  He  previously  worked  as 
scenic  designer  for  University 
Theatre’s  1998  production  of 
Picasso  at  the  Lapin  Agile. 
Moscynski  is  designing  three 
puppets:  Banquo,  a figment  of 
Macbeth’s  imagination; 
Hecate,  Queen  of  Witches, 
who  will  be  monumental  in 
scale  and  require  lour  actors 
- to  support.  The  third 
puppet  will  represent 
Lady  Macbeth's  child. 
Says  Moscynski,  "That’s 
all  I'll  reveal  so  as  not  to 
spoil  the  surprise.  — DB 


Sketch  for  the  giant 
Ghost  of  Banquo  pup- 
pet, which  will  double 
the  height  and  arm 
width  of  actor  por- 
traying the  role. 


creative  & performing 

Through  Saturday,  Dec.  18 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Hidde>i  Truths: 
Bloody  Sunday  1972.  Exhibition  of  pho- 
tographs, video,  audio  tapes,  installation, 
painted  banners  and  artifacts  by  various 
artists  who  address  this  historical  event  in 
Derry,  Ireland,  when  14  civil  rights 
marchers  were  killed  by  British  troops. 
Curated  by  Trisha  Ziff  of  Mexico  City.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.2763. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  2 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  5:00  p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Saturday,  Nov.  6 

The  Concert  Society  presents  BeauSoleil 
and  Ad  Vielle  Que  Pourra.  America's 
leading  cajun  band,  with  founder  Michael 
Doucet,  and  the  Quebec-based  Ad  Vielle 
Que  Pourra  trace  the  musical  traditions  of 
the  French-speaking  Acadians  who  settled 
in  Nova  Scotia  in  1604.  At  8:00  p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.7847. 

Sunday,  Nov.  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Bands  Pass  in 
Renew.  At  2:00  p.m..  Tawes  Theatre. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.7847. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  10 

The  Concert  Society  presents  the  Army 
Blues  Jazz  Ensemble  with  guest  soloist 
Chris  Vadala.  Featuring  music  by  Ameri- 
can jazz  greats  Duke  Ellington,  Count 
Basie,  Glenn  Miller  and  Woody  Herman. 
At  8:00  p.m.,  University  of  Maryland  Uni- 
versity College  Inn  & Conference  Center. 
Free.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

University  Theatre  presents  The 
Provincetoun  One  Acts.  At  8:00  p.m., 
Tawes  Theatre.  Repeat  performance  Nov. 
10-13  and  Nov.  16-20.  Matinee  at  2:00 
p.m.,  Nov.  14  and  22.  Admission  charged. 
For  more  information  call  301.405.2201. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Coolidge  Quartet.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 
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This  photograph  is  among  the 
works  in  the  Art  Gallery  exhibition, 
Hidden  Truths:  Bloody  Sunday  1972. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  Chorale’s  A Christ- 
mas Concert.  At  8:00  p.m..  Memorial 
Chapel.  Free.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  8 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Annual  Winter  Jazz  Showcase  fea- 
turing the  University  of  Maryland  Jazz 
Lab  Band  and  Jazz  Ensemble.  At  7:30 
p.m..  Colony  Ballroom.  For  more  infor- 
mation call  301.405.7847. 

Fri.,  Dec.  10  and  Sun.,  Dec.  12 

The  Maryland  Opera  Studio  presents 
A Tale  of  Tu  o Cities : Paris  and 
Berlin  in  the  Twenties,  a Cabaret.  At 
8:00  p.m.,  Dec. 10  and  3:00  p.m.,  Dec. 
12.  Dorothy  Madden  Theater/Dance 
Building.  Free.  For  more  information 
call  301.405.5546. 

Saturday,  Dec.  1 1 

The  School  of  Music  presents  Music 
for  Instruments  and  Voices  from 
Northern  Italy,  1490-1550  by  the 
Collegium  Musician.  At  8:00  p.m., 
Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 


is  calendar 


Sunday,  Nov.  14 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Artist  Scholarship  Benefit  Series: 
Sentimental  Journeys  hy  20th  Centu- 
ry Consort.  Christopher  Kendall,  con- 
ductor. At  5:30  p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

Monday,  Nov.  15 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Computer  Music  Concert.  At  8:00 
p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free.  For 
more  information  call  301.405.7847. 

Mon.,  Nov.  15— Fri.,  Nov.  19 

The  Department  of  Dance  presents 
the  Maryland  Dance  Ensemble.  At 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Dorothy  Madden  The- 
ater/Dance Building.  Admission 
charged.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.3198. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  17 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
University  of  Maryland  Jazz  Ensem- 
ble, 7:30  p.m.,  Richard  Montgomery 
High  School  in  Rockville,  Md.  Free. 

For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 


Saturday,  Nov.  20 

The  Concert  Society  presents  The 
Clerk's  Group.  Founder  and  director 
Edward  Wickham  leads  this  six-mem- 
ber vocal  ensemble  from  Great  Britain 
on  its  first  North  American  tour.  At 
8:00  p.m.,  The  Inn  & Conference  Cen- 


ter. For  more  information 
call  301.405.7847. 

Sunday,  Nov.  21 

The  School  of  Music  pre- 
sents the  University  of 
Maryland  Symphony 
Orchestra.  At  8:00  p.m., 

Tawes  Theatre.  For  more 
information  call  301.405- 
7847. 

Monday,  Nov.  22 

The  School  of  Music  pre- 
sents the  Guarneri  String  Quartet 
Open  Rehearsal.  At  7:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405-7847. 

Tuesday,  Nov.  23 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Annual  Jazz  Chamber  Combo 
Recital.  At  7:30  p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital 
Hall.  Free.  For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Thursday,  Dec.  2 

University  Theatre  presents  Julius 
Caesar.  At  8:00  p.m.  in  Tawes  The- 
atre. Repeat  performances  Dec.  3 and 
4.  Matinee  at  2:00  p.m.  on  Dec.  5. 
Admission  charged.  For  more  informa- 
tion call  301.405.2201. 

Sat.,  Dec.  4 and  Sun.,  Dec.  5 

The  School  of  Music  presents  The 
University  of  Maryland  Chorus 
Annual  Christmas  Concert,  conduct- 


ed by  Jesse  Parker.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Dec. 

4 and  2:00  p.m.,  Dec.  5.  Memorial 
Chapel.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.5570. 

Sunday  Dec.  5 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the  Stu- 
dent Honors  Chamber  Recital  At 
7:30  p.m.,  Ulrich  Recital  Hall.  Free. 
For  more  information  call 

301.405.7847. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  7 

The  School  of  Music  presents  20th 
Century  Winds  by  the  Symphonic 
Wind  Ensemble.  At  8:00  p.m.,  Tawes 
Theatre.  Admission  charged.  For  more 
information  call  301.405.7847. 

The  School  of  Music  presents  the 
Guarneri  String  Quartet  Open 
Rehearsal.  At  5:00  p.m.,  Ulrich 
Recital  Hall.  Free.  For  more  informa- 
tion call 

301.405.7847. 


Celebrating  30  Years  of  Creativity 

PBi  elebrating  its  30th  anniversary,  the  M.F.A.  Program  in 

Creative  Writing  Series:  Writers  Here  and  Now  (1999-2000 
includes  a host  of  award-winning  creative  writers.  Poet  and  prose 


writer  E.A.  Markham,  author  of  Marking  Time,  and  fiction  writer  Jaimy  Gordon,  author  of 


She  Drove  Without  Stopping  will  lecture  on  November  17.  Fiction  and  non-fiction  writer 
Michael  Cunningham,  recipient  of  both  the  PEN/Faulkner  Award  and  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
will  lecture  on  December  8.  The  lectures  will  take  place  at  7:00  p.m.,  McKeldin  Library, 
Special  Events  Room.  Upcoming  speakers  in  this  series  that  ends  in  May  include  Karen 
Fish  and  Claire  Messud  on  February  16.  Free.  For  more  information  call  301.405.3820. 


Opening  Thursday,  Jan.  27 

The  Art  Gallery  presents  Possible 
Futures:  Science  Fiction  Art  from  the 
Frank  Collection.  See  story  on  page 
50.  Opening  reception,  5:30-7:30 
p.m.,  Art-Sociology  Building.  Exhibi- 
tion continues  through  March  4,  2000. 
Free.  For  more  information  call 
301.405.2763. 
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ASPIRATIONS 


In  her  home  studio,  Clarice  Smith  looks 
relaxed,  surrounded  by  the  subjects  she 
depicts  on  her  canvases. 


To  Make  a Spirit  Soar 


Artist  arid  benefactor 
Clarice  Smith  paints 
her  life — and  paints  a 
new  cultural  picture 
for  the  university. 


As  an  artist,  Clarice  Smith  has  concerns  about 
the  role  of  the  arts  in  an  increasingly  technolog- 
ical world.  “I  think  that  a very  important  aspect 
of  life  is  really  what  you  get  from  the  arts,  from 
literature,  from  music,”  says  Smith.  “This  is 
what  feeds  your  soul  and,  I think,  should  be  a 
big  part  of  education." 

For  Smith,  the  arts  are  the  best  civilization 
has  offered  to  the  world,  and  she  chose  to  sup- 
port the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center 
at  Maryland  to  ensure  that  culture  survives  the 
Internet.  The  students  who  study  at  the  center 
and  the  visitors  who  enjoy  their  labors  as  well  as 
performances  by  world-class  professionals  will, 
she  hopes,  have  their  spirits  soar. 

Her  own  pursuit  of  art  is  lifelong,  from 
blackboard  drawings  in  grade  school  to  profes- 
sional commissions  and  serious  collecting.  She 
is  deeply  aware  of  posterity  and  how  her  own 
work  fits  into  preservation  of  the  arts.  “I  want 
to  make  a great  painting,  not  just  a great  like- 
ness, because  when  people  look  at  it  50  years 


from  now,  they  are  not  going  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  it  looks  like  the 
person,  but  whether  or  not  it's  great 
art.” 

Smith  works  daily,  painting  con- 
stantly and  prolifically,  creating  por- 
traits, florals,  landscapes  and  scenes 
from  memory,  impressions,  senses, 
notes  and  slides.  The  strength  and 
sinewy  power  of  horses  thundering 
down  a raceway.  The  loneliness  and 
serenity  of  an  Italian  balcony  covered 
with  vines  and  bathed  in  fall  light. 
The  nobility  of  a modern  teenager’s 
face  painted  Renaissance  style,  evok- 
ing memories  of  Da  Vinci.  The  sim- 
ple beauty  of  a rhododendron,  iris  or 
hydrangea. 

“I  paint  my  life,"  says  Smith. 
"What  I see,  what  I feel  about  it — I 
strive  for  the  memory  and  mood  of  place,  the 
sense  of  having  been  there,  and  the  emotion 
stirred  from  having  been  there.” 

Her  paintings  record  moments  of  a life  well- 
lived — horses  and  time  abroad  and  country- 
side— recalling  a gentility  not  readily  found  in 
today’s  fast-paced  society.  Her  art  reflects  the 
existence  of  characters  found  in  a Jane  Austen 
novel,  a time  when  life  was  refined  by  music 
and  art  and  the  classics.  It  makes  the  viewer 
pause. 

Her  studio — she  paints  both  in  the  apart- 
ment she  shares  with  her  husband,  developer 
Robert  H.  Smith  ’50,  and  at  their  country 
home — is  a simple  space  adorned  with  her 
paintings,  many  returning  from  a recent  exhibi- 
tion at  David  Koester  Gallery  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  On  her  easel  is  an  emerging  land- 
scape. "We  just  came  back  from  a wonderful 
holiday  in  Scotland — the  Isle  ol  Harris.  It  was 
just  awesome — the  space,  the  sky,  everything  is 
always  changing,  the  clouds,  the  bogs,  and  the 
sun  coming  over  the  mountains."  Thus  was 
borne  the  inspiration  for  her  next  series  of 
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paintings,  especially  when  she  decided  that  she 
couldn't  justly  capture  the  majesty  of  her  sur- 
roundings with  the  watercolors  she  carries  when 
she  travels. 

Critics  have  described  Smith’s  work  as 
intriguing  and  enigmatic  and  not  belonging  to 
any  single  genre.  Since  the  late  1980s,  the 
Kennedy  Galleries  in  New  York  have  represent- 
ed her.  She  also  has  exhibited  at  Wildenstein’s 
in  New  York,  the  Robert  Noortman  Gallery  in 
London  and  Mastricht,  The  Netherlands,  and 
has  shown  at  Galerie  Herve  Odermatt  in  Paris. 
The  painters  she  considers  her  artistic  guides 
are  John  Singer  Sargent,  Edgar  Degas  and  J.  A. 
D.  Ingres,  and  their  influences  resonate  in  her 
portraiture. 

"I  love  painting  portraits,"  Smith  says.  “It’s 
almost  a miracle;  to  see  a face  emerge  from  the 
forms  and  shapes  put  upon  the  canvas.”  Among 
the  many  portraits  she  has  done  is  one  of  Alma 
Gildenhorn  ’53,  chair  of  the  campaign  for  the 
performing  arts  center,  which  hangs  as  part  of 
the  Gildenhorns’  private  collection.  Smith  and 
Gildenhorn  have  known  each  other  since  their 


student  days  at  Maryland. 

But  perhaps  her  greatest  portrait  will  be  that 
of  the  artist  of  the  21st  century.  Through  the 
Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  at  Mary- 
land, slated  to  open  in  2001,  Smith  has  the 
opportunity  to  paint  a new  cultural  picture  for 
the  university,  its  students  and  the  citizens  of 
the  surrounding  region.  Her  goal  in  supporting 
the  center  is  to  ensure  that  the  visual  and  per- 
forming arts  are  nurtured  and  cultivated  in  the 
information  age  through  the  rising  generation 
of  artists  and  performers. 

“I  hope  that  the  center  will  serve  as  a catalyst 
in  promoting  a lifelong  commitment  to  quality 
and  imagination,”  she  says.  “A  university 
should  not  only  be  a preparation  for  life,  it 
should  be  life  itself.  The  arts  are  integral  to  a 
quality  life,  for  they  foster  imagination,  vision, 
adventure  and  the  discovery  of  new  worlds. 

Hers  will  be  a marvelous  legacy,  both  in  the 
oils  she  leaves  behind  and  through  the  artists, 
dancers,  musicians,  actors 
and  audiences  whose  ^ 
spirits  soar.  — JP 


Be  Seated,  Please! 

any  of  the  2,300  seats  in  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  at 
Maryland's  four  main  venues  will  boast  names  with  a familiar  ring. 

The  center  has  launched  a campaign  to  "fill  the  seats"  that  offers  a 
special  opportunity  for  arts  benefactors  to  establish  a permanent  connec- 
tion to  the  center.  Patrons  may  name  a seat  in  the  Ina  and  Jack  Kay  Proscenium  Theatre,  the 
Joseph  and  Alma  Gildenhorn  Recital  Hall,  the  Concert  Hall  and  the  Dance  Theatre  by  making  a 
gift  of  $1,500.  Each  gift  will  be  recognized  with  a brass  plaque  bearing  the  name  of  the  donor, 
or  another  name  of  the  donor's  choosing.  Additionally,  donors  will  receive  a specially  commis- 
sioned "director's  chair"  pin  as  a token  of  appreciation.  Gifts  will  benefit  the  center's  endow- 
ment, supporting  its  mission  to  combine  scholarship  and  training  with  community-based  activ- 
ities and  professional  performances. 

Several  families  have  honored  their  members  by  choosing  to  support  the  programs  of  the 
performing  arts  center.  When  the  Clarice  Smith  Performing  Arts  Center  at  Maryland  hosts  its 
first  performances  in  2001,  look  for  seats  bearing  the  names  of  the  families  of  Sheldon  and 
Faye  Cohen,  Robert  and  Marian  Fischell,  Lee  Kirstein,  Tom  and  Shelley  Mulitz,  Bob  Pincus, 
David  Bruce  Smith  and  Michelle  Smith. 

To  learn  more  about  sponsoring  a seat,  call  301.405.1616. 


BOLD 

VISION 

BRIGHT 

FUTURE 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  THE 

UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


Clarice  Smith's  $1 5 
million  gift  to  the  per- 
forming arts  center 
endowment  and  Leo 
Van  Munching's  $6 
million  gift  for  an  addi- 
tion to  Van  Munching 
Hall  helped  the  univer- 
sity achieve  its  best 
ever  fund-raising  year. 
During  fiscal  year  1999, 
$81 .7  million  was 
raised,  topping  last 
year's  record  of  $77.2 
million. 


▲ As  of  June  30,  1999, 
$250.2  million  has  been 
raised  toward  the  Bold 
Vision  • Bright  Future  cam- 
paign. 
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CLASS-NOTES 


'28 


John  H.  Loux, 

ENGR,  has  been 
active  in,  and  since 
1992,  the  treasurer  of 
the  Seattle  Engineers 
Club.  At  age  91  he 
still  plays  a fair  game  of  tennis  every 
weekday  morning.  His  ambition  is 
to  win  a few  tennis  matches  at  age 
100. 


'49 

Harry  R.  Hughes,  BMGT,  has 
joined  the  Baltimore  office  of  the 
law  firm,  Blank  Rome  Comisky  & 
McCauley  L.L.P.,  based  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  has  been  a veteran  of  the 
Maryland  legal,  civic  and  legislative 
community  for  more  than  50  years 
and  is  a member  the  University  of 
Maryland  Board  of  Regents.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  a two-term  governor  of 
Maryland. 

'53 

William  E.  Shaklee,  GRAD, 

Ph.D.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Epworth  Villa  Residents'  Associa- 
tion in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  The 


OBITUARIES 

'43 

Ralph  Harv  ard  Jones,  ARHU, 
died  April  3,  1999,  after  a pro- 
longed illness.  He  was  81  years  old 
and  a resident  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

When  World  War  II  began, 
Jones  accepted  a position  with  the 
FBI,  as  a special  agent.  During  his 
28-year  career,  he  was  recognized 
for  his  outstanding  service  on  many 
occasions.  He  assisted  with  transla- 
tion and  espionage  investigations 
during  World  War  II.  Jones  was 
also  in  charge  of  many  bank  rob- 
bery investigations  and  wrote  a 
yearly  crime  report  for  the  FBI, 
which  included  statistics  and  vital 
crime  information  for  Utah  and 
Nevada.  As  a member  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Former  Special  Agents  of  the 
FBI.  Jones  held  numerous  leader- 
ship positions,  including  president 
in  1976.  He  was  appointed  the  first 
director  of  the  Peace  Officers  Stan- 
dards and  Training  for  the  State  of 
Utah  by  Gov.  Calvin  L.  Rampton. 


Jones  also  served  a mission  in 
Brazil  and  assisted  in  the  first 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
into  the  Portuguese  language.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  a 
Utah  Lions  magazine,  a Utah  Lions 
Charities  Foundation  and  the  Eye 
Bank  for  the  University  of  Utah 
Research  Center,  now  a part  of  the 
university's  Moran  Eye  Center. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  five 
children,  16  grandchildren,  five 
great-grandchildren  and  one  sister. 

'50 

Lewis  Milkovics,  AGNR,  died 
Dec.  6,  1998,  in  Clermont,  Fla.  He 
was  82.  Milkovics  was  a veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  served  as  a 
sergeant  in  the  508th  Parachute 
Infantry  Regiment,  making  combat 
lumps  into  Normandy  and  Hol- 
land. After  graduating  from  Mary- 
land, he  became  an  associate  editor 
of  Progressive  Grocer  Magazine,  spe- 
cializing in  meat  merchandising.  In 
I960  he  authored  Profitable  Meat 
Merchandising.  After  retiring  to 
Florida,  he  continued  his  writings. 


authoring  The  Devil  Has  Landed, 
about  World  War  II  combat  expe- 
riences. 

'53 

Samuel  A.  Mumley,  Sr.,  PERH,  a 
longtime  resident  of  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio,  died  after  a decade-long  bat- 
tle with  cancer.  He  was  67  years 
old.  He  had  a 30-year  career  as 
teacher,  coach,  athletic  trainer  and 
athletic  administrator  and  32  years 
as  executive  secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  Athletic  Conference,  one  of 
the  largest  high  school  athletic 
conferences  in  the  nation.  The 
OVAC  Basketball  Committee 
unanimously  voted  several  years 
ago  to  name  the  all-star  basketball 
games  for  Mumley.  Mumley  was  on 
the  training  staffs  for  the  Washing- 
ton Redskins  and  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles  of  the  National  Football 
League.  He  was  also  involved  in 
numerous  civic  endeavors  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  at 
Wheeling  Hospital  and  Belmont 
National  Bank. 


life  care  retirement  community  is 
home  to  277  residents  who  live 
independently.  Shaklee  and  his  wife. 
Rose,  have  lived  in  Epworth  Villa 
since  1992. 

'55 

Herbert  Hauptman,  CMPS,  Ph.D., 
'85,  Honorary  Doctorate,  lectured 
at  the  Eighth  Annual  American 
Crystallographic  Association  Sum- 
mer Course  for  Crystal  log raphers  at 
the  University  of  Georgia  in  Athens. 
Hauptman  is  president  and  name- 
sake of  the  Hauptman-Woodward 
Medical  Research  Institute.  He 
received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  chem- 
istry in  1985. 

'56 

Gary  Pace  Fisher,  A&S,  M.S.,  is 
president-elect  of  the  Phoenix,  Anz., 
chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers.  Fisher  is  a certified 
safety  professional  and  a registered 
professional  engineer  in  the  state  of 
California. 


KEY 


A&S  = Arts  & Sciences 
AGNR  = College  of  Agriculture  and 
Natural  Resources 
ARCH  = School  of  Architecture 
ARHU  = College  of  Arts  & 
Humanities 

BMGT  = College  of  Business  & 
Management 

BSOS  = College  of  Behavioral  6c 
Social  Sciences 

CLIS  = College  of  Library 

6c  Information  Services 
CMPS  = College  of  Computer, 

Mathematical,  6c  Physical 
Sciences 

EDUC  = College  of  Education 
ENGR  = ( ollege  of  Engineering 
GRAD  = Graduate  School 
HUEC  = College  of  Human  Ecology 
JOUR  = College  of  Journalism 
LFSC  = College  of  Life  Sciences 
PERH  = College  of  Physical 

Education,  Recreation, 

& Health 

PUAF  = School  of  Public  Affairs 
UGS  = i ndergraduatt  Studies 
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The  first  Variety  Bowl  clash  between  Maryland  and  the  U.S. 

Naval  Academy  ended  in  a heartbreaker  for  Terrapin  fans.  More 
than  32,000  people  at  Baltimore's  Memorial  Stadium  watched  as 
the  Terrapins — -trailing  by  eight  points  with  six  minutes  remain- 
ing— began  a drive  from  their  own  34-yard  line  that  ended  on  the 
Navy  one-yard  line.  Before  fullback  Ken  Houser  could  smash 
through  the  Middies'  defense,  the  clock  ran  out  and  the  Terps 
were  defeated  22-14. 

Can  you  name  the  year?  Correct  answers  are  eligible  for  a 
drawing  for  a Free  Lunch  for  Two  at  the  Rossborough  Inn. 
Send  your  answer  to  Name  the  Year  Contest,  c/o  College 
Park  magazine,  2101  Turner  Building,  College  Park,  MD 
20742-541 1,  or  e-mail  to  cpmag@accmail.umd.edu.  Please 
include  your  name,  address  and  phone  number.  If  you  like, 
give  us  your  own  recollection  of  the  event  for  possible  pub- 
lication in  our  next  issue. 


'58 

Frank  J.  Carullo,  ENGR,  retired 
from  his  position  as  chief  engineer  in 
the  engineering  department  at  Beth- 
lehem Steel’s  Burns  Harbor  Divi- 
sion. He  has  been  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  for  more  than  36  years  and  is  a 
licensed  professional  engineer  in 
Indiana.  Carullo  has  been  active  in 
the  Chicago  section  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Iron  and  Steel  Engineers  as 
well  as  the  national  organization, 
having  completed  a term  on  AISE’s 
board  of  directors. 

'59 

Paul  L.  Smeal,  AGNR,  Ph  D ‘61,  is 
president-elect  of  the  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science. 
Smeal  is  an  emeritus  professor  of 
horticulture  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  State  University.  He  is 
also  the  southern  region  American 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science’s 
secretary-treasurer,  having  served  in 
this  position  since  1989. 

'63 

Donald  Davis, 

ARHU,  was  named 
judge  of  the  Wicomi- 
co County  Circuit 
Court  by  Gov.  Parris 
N.  Glendening. 

Davis  is  a partner 
with  Perdue,  Rayne, 

Davis  & White  in  Salisbury,  Md. 

His  practices  include  real  estate, 
zoning,  bankruptcy,  estate  planning, 
business  and  commercial  law.  He  is 
also  the  past  president  of  the 
Wicomico  County  Bar  Association 
and  a member  of  the  Maryland  State 
Bat  Association  where  he  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Judicial  Appoint- 
ments. 

Myma  R.  Whitworth,  ARHU,  has 
been  appointed  acting  director 
of  the  Voice  of  America.  In  her  new 
position,  Whitworth  manages  an 
1,100-employee  agency  that  broad- 
casts to  audiences  overseas  in  53 
languages.  An  estimated  83  million 
people  in  other  countries  tune  in  to 
VOA  broadcasts  at  least  once  a week 
for  news  and  information.  Whit- 
worth has  been  VOA’s  program 
director  since  January  1998  and  was 
responsible  for  beginning  “VOA 
News  Now,”  a 24-hour,  all-news 
English  radio  program.  The  daugh- 


ter of  a foreign  service  officer,  Whit- 
worth has  lived  in  Taipei,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Egypt,  Iraq,  Turkey  and 
Germany. 

'64 

Donna  Cohen,  A&S,  has  been 
named  director  of  the  Olin  Library 
at  Rollins  College  in  Winter  Park, 
Fla.  Cohen  has  directed  the  library’s 
Department  of  Acquisitions  since 
1986.  She  has  written  numerous 
publications  and  presented  papers  on 
issues  such  as  library  acquisitions 
and  accreditation. 

'67 

Garland  L.  Turner,  ENGR,  was 
named  vice  president  for  distribu- 
tion services  and  chief  operations 
officer  for  Choptank  Electric  Cooper- 
ative. He  joined  the  company  in 
1969  as  manager  of  engineering  ser- 
vices. Turner  is  a member  of  the 
International  Association  of  Electri- 
cal Engineers  and  the  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronic  Engineers. 

'68 

Bob  Pincus,  BMGT, 
was  named  Washing- 
tonian of  the  Year  by 
Washingtonian  maga- 
zine. Pincus  was  the 
president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Franklin  Nation- 
al Bank  and  is  now  the  president  of 
BB&T  Corporation's  DC/Metro 
Region,  which  merged  with 
Franklin  National  Bank. 

Hollace  Goldberg  Weiner,  A&S, 
has  written  a book , Jewish  Stars  in 
Texas:  Rabbis  and  Their  Work  Deep  in 
the  Heart. 

'69 

Ron  Friedman,  LFSC,  M S.  ’71, 
is  a hematologist/oncologist  in 
Asheville,  N.C.  Previously  he  was  an 
assistant  professor  of  medicine  at 
McGill  University  in  Canada  for  13 
years. 

'70 

Craig  F.  Rockey,  BMGT,  was 
appointed  vice  president  of  policy 
for  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  Rockey  joined  the  AAR 
in  1978,  holding  a variety  of  posi- 


tions since  then.  Most  recently  he 
served  as  senior  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  Policy  and  Communica- 
tions Department.  He  lives  in  Kens- 
ington, Md.,  and  is  married  with 
two  children. 

Susan  Crandall  Terborg,  EDUC, 
has  been  accepted  as  a Peace  Corps 
volunteer  in  the  Philippines.  As  a 
volunteer,  Terborg  will  work  as  an 
English  teacher  trainer,  providing 
teacher  training  and  helping  the 
school  system  in  the  Philippines 
with  its  curriculum  development. 
She  also  plans  to  provide  environ- 
mental education  and  promote  the 
development  and  production  of 
low-cost  resources. 


'71 

Robert  R.  Heath,  A&S,  won  a 1998 
Agricultural  Research  Service  Tech- 
nology Transfer  Award  for  develop- 
ing fruit  fly  trapping  systems.  Heath 
is  with  the  ARS’s  Center  for  Medi- 
cal, Agricultural  and  Veterinary 
Entomology  in  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Barbara  Kane,  BSOS,  has  co- 
authored the  book,  Coping  With  Your 
Difficult  Older  Parent:  A Guide  for 
Stressed-Out  Children,  published  by 
Avon  Books.  She  is  a licensed  clini- 
cal social  worker  and  psychothera- 
pist. Kane  also  founded  Aging  Net- 
work Services,  a private  social  work 
agency  specializing  in  aging  issues. 
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CLASSflOTES 


The  Business  of  Racing 


orse  racing  in  Maryland  is  big  business.  A recent  study  by  the  University  of  Mary- 
land identified  racing  and  breeding  as  the  state's  third  largest  industry,  employing 
20,000  workers  in  a $600-million-dollar-a-year  enterprise.  This  doesn't  include  the  $459 
million  wagered  at  Maryland  tracks  last  year. 

So  it  is  not  surprising  that  Maryland's  most  successful  thoroughbred  trainer.  King  T. 
Leatherbury,  BMGT  '56,  oversees  his  stable  like  the  CEO  of  a major  corporation.  And  like 
a top  executive  who  normally  isn't  seen  on  the  production  line,  Leatherbury  won't  be 
found  most  mornings  on  the  backstretch.  He  instead  directs  his  65-horse  stable  via  tele- 
phone from  an  office  in  Mitchellville.  "Training  a racehorse  isn't  like  training  a circus  ani- 
mal," Leatherbury  explains.  "It's  more  like  managing  an  athlete — a prize  fighter — keeping 
him  healthy  and  matching  him  with  an 
opponent  he  can  beat." 

Early  each  day,  Leatherbury  follows  a 
similar  regimen  of  giving  instructions  to 
his  assistant  trainers  at  Pimlico,  Laurel  and 
Delaware  Park;  noting  the  physical  status 
of  each  horse  under  his  care;  surveying 
the  condition  books  of  races  available  to 
enter;  and  handicapping  the  competition. 

This  "telecommuting"  method  of  training  Kjng  Leatherbury  is  Maryland's  most  successful 
riles  some  racing  purists,  but  Leather-  thoroughbred  trainer. 

bury's  record  of  success  speaks  for  itself:  He  won  his  first  Maryland  training  title  in  1971 
and  has  subsequently  led  the  trainer's  standings  at  Pimlico  24  times  and  Laurel  20  times. 

"I  grew  up  around  horses;  my  father  owned  and  bred  thoroughbreds,  so  I know  how 
to  take  care  of  a horse,"  Leatherbury  says.  "In  fact,  since  I have  done  so  well,  other  train- 
ers are  now  doing  the  same  thing  I am." 

Well,  not  quite  the  same  thing.  In  the  history  of  thoroughbred  racing,  only  two  other 
trainers  besides  Leatherbury  have  saddled  5,000  winners.  With  more  than  5,800  lifetime 
victories  and  $48  million  in  purses  to  his  credit,  Leatherbury  is  the  nation's  third  leading 
trainer  in  races  won. 

Leatherbury's  passion  for  the  sport  is  evident — he  also  owns  and  breeds  horses  and 
tirelessly  promotes  Maryland  racing.  "We  don't  have  the  wealthy  owners  in  Maryland 
who  will  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  a yearling,  and  we  don't  have  as  many  bettors  as 
New  York  and  California  to  support  larger  purses,"  he  says.  "But  we  do  have  good  racing 
here,  and  we'll  survive.  There  is  too  much  tradition,  too  many  jobs  at  stake  and  too  many 
people  like  me  who  love  this  game  to  ever  have  it  go  away." — Tom  Ventsias 


William  Romig,  BMGT,  M B. A., 
was  awarded  the  1999  Logistics  and 
Transportation  Person  of  the  Year 
Award  from  the  Logistics  and  Trans- 
portation Society  at  the  University 
of  Maryland.  Romig  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  treasurer  of  the  Norfolk 
Southern  Corp. 

72 

Stephen  Bennett,  BMGT,  was 
named  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  Damascus  Community 
Bank.  Bennett  has  been  executive 
vice  president  and  treasurer  since  the 
bank's  inception  in  1988. 

Ira  Katz,  A&S,  was  named  to 
Romac  International  Inc.’s  Presi- 
dent's Club,  comprised  of  an  elite 
group  of  consultants  who  consistent- 
ly exceed  the  performance  standards 
and  expectations  set  each  year  by  the 
company.  Katz  is  the  director  of 
healthcare  services  in  Romac's 
Tampa,  Fla.,  office  and  was  honored 
for  his  performance  in  the  company's 
operating  specialties  division.  Only 
20  of  Romac's  more  than  7,000  con- 
sultants achieve  President's  Club 
status  each  year. 

Ronald  Satz,  GRAD,  Ph  D.,  was 
appointed  as  provost  and  vice  chan- 
cellor of  academic  affairs  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire.  In 
addition,  Satz  serves  as  director  of 
the  Wisconsin  Indian  History,  Cul- 
ture and  Tribal  Sovereignty 
Research  Project. 

73 

Nancy  Lee  Hutchin,  ARHU,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  position  of 
business  development  practice  man- 
ager, application  outsourcing  at 
Keane  Federal  Systems.  Prior  to 
joining  Keane,  she  was  a staff  con- 
sultant for  Intergraph  Corp.  She  has 
also  worked  as  a senior  consultant 
for  James  Martin  & Associates  and  a 
principal  consultant  for  B-K 
Dynamics. 

Winston  H.  Taylor,  JOUR,  M.A., 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Hall  of 
Fame  of  the  United  Methodist  Asso- 
ciation of  Communicators.  He  was 
cited  for  his  news  coverage  of  racial, 
peace  and  ecumenical  movements 
during  more  than  20  years  as  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  church. 
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King  Harvest  Communications, 
based  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  offers  strate- 
gic communications  consulting  and 
media  production  services  for  video, 
TV,  radio  and  the  Internet. 

Donald  W.  Urbancic,  EDUC, 
Ph.D.,  was  appointed  principal  of 
the  Riverside  Military  Academy  in 
Gainesville,  Ga.  Previously  he  was 
the  headmaster  of  Loyola  Blakefield 
in  Towson,  Md.  Under  his  guidance 
the  institution  was  recognized  as  a 
Blue  Ribbon  School  of  Excellence. 

76 

William  A.  Longbrake,  BMGT, 
Ph.D.,  was  named  vice  chair  and 
chief  financial  officer  of  Washington 
Mutual.  Longbrake  previously 
served  as  executive  vice  president 
and  chief  financial  officer  at  the  com- 
pany. 


78 

Fred  Bobick,  ARCH,  has  joined 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  office  of 
RTKL  Associates  Inc.,  an  interna- 
tional architectural  design  and  plan- 
ning firm,  as  interiors  team  leader, 
specializing  in  the  discipline  of  inte- 
rior architecture.  Prior  to  joining 
RTKL,  Bobick  served  as  co-director 
of  the  corporate  interior  group  for 
Brennan  Beer  Gorman  & Monk  P.C. 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Duane  G.  Busier,  BMGT,  has  been 
named  senior  vice  president  and 
regional  manager  of  the  newly 
formed  AgChoice  Farm  Credit  Asso- 
ciation. Previously,  he  was  vice  pres- 
ident of  commercial  lending  of  the 
former  York  Farm  Credit,  AC  A.  As 
regional  manger,  Bosler  will  oversee 
the  York,  Cumberland  Valley  and 
Curryville  branch  offices. 


77 

Robin  L.  Autenrieth,  LFSC,  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Environmental  Engineering 
and  Science  Professors  (AEESP).  She 
has  been  at  Texas  A&M  LIniversity 
since  1986  and  is  an  associate  profes- 
sor of  civil  engineering.  Autenrieth 
was  also  an  environmental  chemist 
and  biologist  for  Hess  Oil  Virgin 
Islands  Corp. 

Matthew  L.  Somers,  BMGT,  is  a 
staffing  specialist  at  Fidelity  Invest- 
ments in  Boston, 
Mass. 


Yet  another 
form  to  fill 
out — '76 


William  Zwingelberg,  EDUC, 
Ph.D.,  was  appointed  academic  dean 
of  the  Humanities,  Communica- 
tions, English  and  Arts  division  at 
the  Catonsville  campus  of  the  Com- 
munity College  of  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty. Zwingelberg  has  been  at 
Catonsville  since  1970. 

79 

Edward  B.  Douberly,  Jr.,  ENGR, 
has  been  named  operations  manager 
for  the  eastern  region  of  Fire  Protec- 
tion Management,  Inc.,  a subsidiary 
of  the  RJA  Group,  Inc.  FPM  special- 
izes in  construction  and  maintenance 
management  consulting  services  for 
life  safety  projects.  They  provide  life 
safety  and  fire  protection  solutions 
for  owners,  contractors  and  large  CM 
firms.  Douberly  has  extensive  experi- 
ence in  the  fields  of  fire  pro- 
tection, safety  and  health, 
risk  management  and 
human  resources. 

William  K.  Kennedy,  UGS, 
was  selected  to  participate  in 
Leadership  Sarasota,  a 
leadership/community  educational 
program  comprised  of  business  and 
community  leaders  who  spend  one 
to  two  days  a month  in  leadership 
activities.  Kennedy  was  also  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Sarasota  County 
Police  Athletic  League.  He  is  CFO 
at  Sarasota  Coastal  and  an  adjunct 
business  faculty  member  at  Keiser 
College. 


James  R.  Usher,  BSOS,  was  named 
president  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Busch  Semiconductor  Vacuum 
Group  Inc.  The  company  manufac- 
tures, sells  and  services  vacuum 
pump  systems  and  associated  sys- 
tems for  the  semiconductor  industry. 
Most  recently,  Usher  held  the  posi- 
tion of  business  unit  director  for  the 
worldwide  semiconductor  market  at 
Advanced  Energy  Industries  Inc.  He 
also  served  as  managing  director  and 
director  of  worldwide  sales  and  mar- 
keting for  Advanced  Energy’s  Ger- 
man and  United  Kingdom  sub- 
sidiaries. 


75 

Sarah  Pritchard,  ARHLI,  is  the 
University  of  California,  Santa  Bar- 
bara’s new  librarian,  overseeing  a 2.5 
million-volume  library.  Previously, 
she  was  director  of  libraries  at  Smith 
College  in  Northampton,  Mass.  She 
also  worked  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries. 


Steve  L.  Snider,  BSOS,  produced 
and  directed  an  award-winning 
video  for  the  International  Bottled 
Water  Association  that  earned  King 
Harvest  Communications  top  honors 
from  Communicator  Awards.  The 
Crystal  Award  of  Excellence  is  Com- 
municator's top  award  as  judged  by 
industry  professionals  and  is  given  to 
approximately  15  percent  of  the 
more  than  3,000 
entries  from 
throughout 
the  coun- 
try. 


Philip  B.  Livingston,  BMGT,  has 
joined  Financial  Executives  Institute 
(FEI)  as  president  and  CEO-elect. 
Prior  to  joining  FEI,  he  was  senior 
vice  president  and  chief  financial 
officer  of  Catalina  Marketing  Corp., 
a $250  million  supplier  of  electronic 
marketing  services  for  the  consumer 
packaged  goods  industry.  He  also 
spent  three  years  as  vice  president 
and  CFO  of  Celestial  Seasonings 
Inc.,  where  he  led  the  company 
through  its  initial  public  offering. 


Jeffrey  A.  Michalik, 

BMGT,  joined  Pigg, 

Krahl,  Stern  and  Co. 
as  the  firm’s  tax  man- 
ager. He  has  had  18 
years  of  public 
accounting  experience 
and  is  a member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants  and  the  Mary- 
land Association  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants. 


'80 

Christine  Harvey,  JOLIR,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  American 
Journalism  Review , the  national 
monthly  magazine  published  by  the 
University  of  Maryland  College  of 
Journalism.  She  has  served  as  an  edi- 
tor/instructor in  both  the  Washing- 
ton, D C.,  and  Annapolis  bureaus  of 
the  College  of  Journalism's  student- 
reported  Capital  News  Service 
(CNS).  She  has  spent  12  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  with  The  Wash- 
ington Times  and  the  Prince  George’s 
(Md.)  Journal.  She  joined  AJR  from 
washingtonpost.com,  where  she  was 
an  associate  Metro  editor. 

Lorraine  Ming  Hayleck,  BMGT, 
was  recently  named  the  new  con- 
troller for  the  Baltimore  Zoo.  Previ- 
ously, she  was  controller  for  Federal 
Filings  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  Dow 
Jones.  She  resides  in  Dayton,  Md., 
with  her  husband,  Steve,  and  their 
daughter,  Monika. 

Carolyn  West,  LFSC,  Ph.D.,  was 
the  recipient  of  the  Martha  Kime 
Piper  Award  at  the  1999  Annual 
Conference  for  South  Carolina 
Women  in  Higher  Education.  She  is 
interim  vice  provost  and  executive 
dean  for  regional  campuses  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 
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Shaping  a Lifelong  Work 


Leland  Aks 
relaxes  at  the 
Hirshhorn. 


or  Leland  Aks,  ARHU  '70,  M.A.  '72,  art  and  biolo- 
gy were  his  childhood  loves.  So  he  decided  to 
combine  the  two,  and  embarked  on  a career  that  would 
span  decades  as  both  a sculpture  conservator  and  a 
sculptor  of  biomorphic  forms. 

At  the  Hirshhorn  Museum  and 
Sculpture  Garden,  renowned  for  its  col- 
lection of  modern  art,  Aks  can  be  found 
tending  to  the  museum's  vast  sculpture 
collection.  From  April  to  October,  Aks 
and  his  conservation  crew  work  out- 
doors in  the  sculpture  garden  that 
spreads  across  four  landscaped  acres, 
applying  special  protective  coatings 
that  guard  the  works  against  acid  rain. 
During  the  winter,  he  maintains  the 
indoor  sculptures,  doing  structural 
repairs  and  preparing  pieces  for  loan  to  other  museums. 

Aks  also  gives  lectures  to  students,  discussing  the 
possibilities  of  a career  in  sculpting:  "You  can  be  a con- 
servator, but  still  have  time  to  do  your  own  sculpting." 
Aks  does  just  that  in  his  home  studio.  "It's  kind  of  a 
mainstay  in  my  life.  There  would  be  a void  if  I wasn't 
busy  in  the  evenings  after  my  regular  job,  working  on 
sculptures,"  he  says. 

Sculpting,  says  Aks,  allows  him  to  dig  deep  within 
himself  and  convey  his  personal  expressions  of  life.  The 
results  are  abstract  bronze-cast  works  based  on  animal 
and  plant  forms.  His  sculptures  have  been  featured  in 
exhibits  and  collections  nationally  and  internationally,  a 
rewarding  tribute  to  his  body  of  work. 

But,  Aks  says, "The  real  rewards  come  in  seeing  that, 
over  the  years,  there's  been  a real  progression  in  the 
experience  of  making  art  and  in  seeing  my  ideas 
become  more  fluid  in  the  language."  — Colleen  Miller 


'81  '82 


Carolyn  M.  Finch,  EDUC,  Ph  D., 
was  appointed  associate  academic 
dean  of  Eastern  Michigan  Universi- 
ty’s College  of  Education  Office  of 
Academic  Services.  Finch  comes  to 
EMLJ  from  Bowie  State  University, 
where  she  was  interim  dean  for  the 
School  of  Education  and  Professional 
Studies. 

Karen  L.  Levenback,  ARHU, 
Ph.D.,  had  her  book,  Virginia  Woolf 
and  the  Great  War , published  in 
April  by  Syracuse  University  Press. 
She  teaches  at  George  Washington 
University  and  has  written  articles 
for  Woolf  Studies  Annual,  English  Lit- 
erature in  Transition,  Virginia  Woolf 
Miscellany.  Modern  Age,  The  Athenian 
and  The  Milton  Quarterly. 


Peter  A.  Allen,  CMPS,  was 
appointed  president  and  CEO  of 
Data  Dimensions,  Inc.,  an  informa- 
tion solutions  firm  based  in  Belle- 
vue, Wash.  DDI  provides  IT  solu- 
tions to  major  firms  across  the 
nation.  Allen  has  been  a member  of 
the  UMUC  Graduate  School  of 
Telecommunication  Management’s 
Advisory  Board  to  the  Dean  since 
1994. 

'83 

Kevin  L.  Foley,  Maj.  USMC,  BSOS, 
completed  a six-month  deployment 
with  the  26th  Marine  Expeditionary 
Unit,  home  based  in  Camp  Lejeune, 
N.C.  Foley  was  stationed  in  the 
Aegean  Sea  supporting  Operation 
Joint  Guardian. 


LEFT  PHOTO  BY  MICHAEL  MORGAN 


Basketball  ballet 
or  keep  away? — '88 


Eddie  Tuvin,  BSOS,  has  joined 
CMS  Financial  Services  of  Rockville, 
Md.,  as  an  investment  consultant. 
CMS  Financial  Services  is  a third- 
party  investment  consulting  firm 
providing  customized 
financial  services  to  high 
net-worth  individuals 
and  small-  to  medi- 
um-sized institu- 
tions. 


Dennis  G.  Gaffney,  ARCH,  was 
promoted  to  vice  president  of  RTKL 
Associates  Inc.’s  Washington  office. 
RTKL  is  an  international  architec- 
ture, planning  and  engi- 
neering firm  head- 
quartered in 
Baltimore.  Gaffney 
has  more  than  1 6 
years  of  project 
design  and 
management 
experience  on 
interior 
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projects.  He  is  a member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
is  registered  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Myriam  Marquez,  JOUR,  is  a 
columnist  with  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 
Her  views  appear  on  the  editorial 
page  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays.  Marquez  joined  the  Sentinel 
editorial  board  as  an  editorial  writer 
in  1987  after  four  years  with  United 
Press  International  in  Washington, 

D C.,  and  in  Maryland.  During  her 
last  three  years  with  UPI,  she  cov- 
ered the  Maryland  legislature  as 
statehouse  bureau  chief  in  Annapo- 
lis. 


Steve  Hayleck,  PERH,  was  recently 
selected  as  the  chief  of  training  and 
career  development  for  the  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington,  D.C.  Hayleck  is  also 
the  current  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  M Club.  He 
resides  in  Dayton,  Md.,  with  his 
wife,  Lorraine,  and  their  daughter, 
Monika. 


'84 


Mark  H.  Berman,  JOUR,  has 

joined  the  firm  Miles  & Stock- 
bridge,  P.C.,  as  of  counsel  in 
its  Tysons  Corner,  Va., 
office.  Berman  continues 

’ practicing  in  the  area  of 

bankruptcy,  creditor's  rights 
and  commercial  litigation.  He 
was  formerly  with  Gold  & 
Stanley  P.C.  in  Alexandria, 

Va. 


John  J.  Foley 
III,  ENGR,  recent- 
ly joined  the  Atlanta 
office  of  Rolf  Jensen 
& Associates  Inc. 

Foley  brings  project 
experience  on  differ- 
ent building  types  in 
the  areas  of  hazard  analysis  of 
flammable  liquid  storage,  life  safety 
systems  analysis  and  fire  alarm  sys- 
tems assessment  and  design  for  mili- 
tary, industrial  and  educational  facil- 
ities. He  has  professional  affiliations 
with  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  and  the  Society  of  Fire 
Protection  Engineers,  where  he 
served  as  the  Southeast  Chapter 
President. 
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Maryland’s  Media  Moguls 


ave  Bittner  (RTVF  '91)  and  his  wife  liana  (RTVF 
'92)  graduated  with  collective  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  video  production,  graphic  design  and  digital 
animation.  So  when  it  came  time  to  choose  a career, 
they  combined  their  talents  in  a multimedia  "boutique" 
called  Pixel  Workshop. 

Pixel,  founded  by  Dave,  liana  and  their  partner  Frank 
McIntyre  in  1994,  has  been  called  "one  of  the  region's 
leading  multimedia  production  firms"  by  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  The  Columbia,  Md.-based  company  provides  high- 
end  video,  design  and  animation  services  with  quality  that 
matches  the  best  firms  in  New  York  City  or  Los  Angeles. 

The  firm's  list  of  clients  includes  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  ABC  News  and  the  Smithsonian.  But 
their  favorite  client,  they  confess,  remains  their  alma 
mater.  The  duo  produces  highlight  videos  for  the  Mary- 
land football  team  and  the  men's  and  women's  basket- 
ball teams,  and  also  does  occasional  video  work  for  the 
Robert  H.  Smith  School  of  Business. "It's  really  nice  to 
earn  back  our  tuition  expenses,"  jokes  Dave. 

Right  now,  the  Bittners'  plate  is  full  with  video  pro- 
duction plans,  including  a film  on  DNA  testing  for  foren- 
sic scientists,  a presentation  for  Georgetown  University 
Hospital's  Pediatric  Center  and  a pilot  show  for  a travel 

series  called 


"Theme  Park 
Adventures."  But 
it's  their  most 
recent  production 
that's  closest  to 
their  hearts:  their 
seven-month-old 
? son,  Scott. 

—Brenna  McBride 


"Byrds"  of  a feather:  The  Bittners  are 
outstanding  in  their  field. 


Steven  B. 

Schwartzman, 

BMGT,  has  been 
promoted  from 
senior  associate  to 
principal  at  Hodes, 

Ulman,  Pessin  & 

Katz,  P.A.,  Baltimore 
County’s  largest  law 
firm.  He  was  also 
appointed  to  the  Balti- 
more County  Commis- 
sion on  Disabilities  and  is 
a board  member  with  the 
Maryland  Community  Kitchen. 
Schwartzman,  who  concentrates 
his  practice  in  employment  rela- 
tions and  litigation,  has  practiced 
law  for  more  than  1 1 years. 


Paul  Gallagher,  ARHU,  was 
named  a senior  writer  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  a Wash- 
ington-based think  tank.  Gallagher 
previously  served  as  director  of  com- 
munications at  the  Center  for  Jewish 
and  Christian  Values.  Before  that  he 
edited  two  monthly  newsletters  for 
Human  Life  International,  a 
Catholic  organization  that  promotes 
the  sanctity  of  life.  He  has  also  been 
a publications  director  for  Citizens 
LInited. 


Office  and  brings  to  the 
firm  his  expertise  in 
high  technology  and 
Internet  law.  Prior  to 
joining  Arter  & Had- 
den, Sereboff  practiced 
with  Sereboff  & Buyan 
LLP.  and  with  Spensley, 
Horn,  Jubas  & Lubitz. 

Paul-Michael  Sweeney, 

ARHU,  has  become  a 
partner  at  the  firm 
Linowes  and  Blocher, 
L.L.P.,  a Maryland 
and  D.C.  law  firm 
concentrating  on 
real  estate  transac- 
tions, zoning, 
bankruptcy,  litiga- 
tion and  business 


On  goal — '97 


Mark  H.  Ticlman,  has  joined  the 
law  firm  of  Baker  & Hostetler, 

L.L.P.  in  its  Washington,  D.C., 
office.  Tidman  concentrates  his  prac- 
tices in  U.S.  and  international  trade- 
mark, trade  dress  and  unfair  compe- 
tition counseling  and  litigation. 


Amy  Murphy,  ENGR,  was  recently 
named  to  the  Romac  International 
Inc.  President's  Club,  an  elite  group 
of  consultants  who  consistently 
exceed  the  performance  standards 
and  expectations  set  each  year  by  the 
company.  Murphy,  a vice  president 
in  Romac's  Fairfax,  Va.,  office,  was 
honored  for  her  performance  in  the 
company's  human  resources  division. 
Only  20  of  Romac's  more  than 
7,000  consultants  achieve  Presi- 
dent's Club  status  each  year. 

Steven  C.  Sereboff,  ENGR,  has 
joined  the  national  law  firm  of  Arter 
& Hadden’s  Irvine,  Calif.,  office. 
Arter  and  Hadden,  L.L.P.  was  listed 
as  one  of  the  six  fastest  growing  law 
firms  in  America  in  the  July-August 
1998  issue  of  American  Lawyer.  Sere- 
boff, who  joins  the  firm  of  counsel 
will  become  a member  of  the  Prop- 
erty, Customs,  Trade  and  Technolo- 
gy Group.  He  is  registered  before 
the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark 


'88 


Michelle  Brosco 
Christian,  JOUR, 

M.A.  '96,  is  the 
director  of  communi- 
ty relations  at  Charles 
County  Community 
College  in  La  Plata, 

Md.  She  gave  birth  to 
a son,  Geoffrey,  in  May  1998. 


Lisa  Pruitt,  GRAD,  M.A..  has 
assumed  the  duties  of  director  of 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University’s 
Albert  Gore  Research  Center.  She 
was  previously  an  assistant  professor 
of  history  at  Campbell  University  in 
Buies  Creek,  N.C.  Pruitt  has  also 
taught  history  at  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity. Her  community  interests 
include  working  with  Room  in  the 
Inn  and  Habitat  for  Humanity  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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Ellis  R.  Rosenberg, 

BSOS,  has  been 
appointed  director  of 
marketing  for  the 
mid- Atlantic  area  of 
Nextel  Communica- 
tions, the  nation's 
leading  provider  of 
fully  integrated  wireless  communi- 
cations. For  the  past  two  years, 
Rosenberg  has  been  a senior  market- 
ing manager  in  Nextel’s  corporate 
headquarters  in  McLean,  Va.  Prior  to 
that  he  spent  three  years  at  Sprint 
Corp. 

Henrietta  E.  Rue,  EDUC,  Ph  D., 
was  selected  as  the  new  dean  of  stu- 
dents at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Rue  comes  from  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, where  she  was  the  senior 
associate  dean  of  students.  She  is 
active  in  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Personnel  Administrators 
and  the  National  Association  for 
Women  in  Education.  She  was  also 
| appointed  by  Duke  University  Presi- 
dent Nannerl  Keohane  to  serve  on 
I the  school’s  Council  on  Women's 
Studies. 

Request:  Leslie  Alan  seeks  the  1988 
edition  of  the  Terrapin  Yearbook.  If 
there  is  someone  out  there  who 
would  be  willing  to  sell  it  to  her, 
please  contact  her  at  lesliealan@hot- 
mail.com. 

'89 

Maria  F.  Howell,  BSOS,  J.D., 
recently  joined  one  of  the  nation’s 
premier  law  firms,  Venable.  Howell 
is  a general  commercial  litigator 
with  experience  in  the  areas  of 
breach  of  contract,  torts  arising  out 
of  contracts,  professional  negligence 
accounting,  antitrust  matters  and 
civil  RICO  actions. 

'90 

Karen  (Johnson) 

Baker,  BMGT, 
received  the  1999 
Outstanding  Profes- 
sional (Technical  Sci- 
entific and  Program 
Support)  Award  from 
the  Baltimore  Federal 
Executive  Board.  Karen  is  the  leader 
of  the  outreach  team  for  the  U.S. 
Army  Environmental  Center  Public 
Affairs  Office.  She  resides  in  Laurel, 
Md. 


Patti  G.  Sterling,  HUEC,  has  been 
named  director  of  education  and  vol- 
unteer programs  for  Baltimore-based 
Catholic  Charities.  Her  responsibili- 
ties include  coordination  of  volun- 
teer recruiting  for  the  agency’s  77 
programs  throughout  Maryland.  In 
addition,  she  is  coordinator  of 
Catholic  Charities’  Project  AWARE, 
an  educational  program  that  allows 
business  and  community  leaders  to 
explore  the  region’s  human  service 
needs  through  visits  to  Catholic 
Chanties  program  sites.  Prior  to  her 
appointment  to  Catholic  Charities, 
Sterling  served  as  the  Towson  Center 
director  for  Sylvan  Learning  Systems. 

'93 

Amy  Perkins  Macneill,  A&S,  mar- 
ried Brandon  Kennedy  Macneill  in 
July  of  1998  in  Cromwell,  Conn. 
Macneill  is  also  a member  of  Kappa 
Delta  Sorority. 

Dori  K.  Stibolt,  BSOS, 
graduated  magna  cum 
laude  from  Nova 
Southeastern  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law. 

She  has  joined  the 
firm  of  Steel,  Hec- 
tor & Davis  and  will 
specialize  in  commer- 
cial litigation  at  their 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla., 
office. 

'94 

Cherie  Smith-Homa, 

BMGT,  M.B.A.,  received  the 
prestigious  Zolfo  Cooper/ 

Randy  Waits  award  silver 
medal.  Smith-Homa  was  recog- 
nized for  her  high  achievement 
on  the  Certified  Insolvency  and 
Reorganization  Accountant  exami- 
nation at  the  Association  of  Insol- 
vency Accountants’  15th  Annual 
Conference. 


allows  volunteers  to  provide  short- 
term assistance  to  countries  that 
have  experienced  natural  disasters  or 
humanitarian  crisis.  He  departed  for 
Nicaragua  to  aid  with  post-Hurri- 
cane  Mitch  reconstruction  on  June 
22,  1999.  His  projects  will  include 
crop  rehabilitation  and  soil  conserva- 
tion, health  education  and  housing 
reconstruction.  Douglas  has  served 
as  a Peace  Corps  volunteer  and  as  an 
economic/social  development  facili- 
tator in  General  Artigas,  Paraguay. 

Aasma  Manzoor  Sheikh,  LFSC, 
received  the  Doctor  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  degree  from  Philadelphia 
College  of  Osteopathic  Medicine  at 
the  college’s  108th  commencement 
last  June. 

DeEtte  Vasques,  LFSC,  received 
the  Doctor  of  Osteopathic  Medicine 
degree  from  Philadelphia  College  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  at  its  108th 
commencement  last  June. 

'96 

Jason  I.  Cohen,  BMGT,  is  in  the 
life  insurance  and  estate  planning 
business.  Last  year  he  placed  second 
among  all  first-year  Northwestern 
Mutual  agents  for  premiums  and 
policies  sold.  Cohen  has  also  ven- 
tured into  the  fast  food  restaurant 
business,  opening  two  very  success- 
ful Ranch  1 franchises  in  New 
York  City.  Ranch  1 is  a fairly 
new  concept  that  promises  fresh, 
not  frozen,  chicken  products. 
He  is  currently  preparing  to 
open  his  next  store  outside 
the  campus  of  Rutgers 
University. 


Camron  L.  Johnson— Priovitera, 
LFSC,  was  awarded  the  Doctor  of 
Osteopathic  Medicine  degree  from 
Philadelphia  College  of  Osteopathic 
Medicine  at  its  108th  commence- 
ment last  June. 

'95 

Marc  L.  Douglas,  BMGT,  has 
joined  the  Crisis  Corps,  a new  pro- 
gram within  the  Peace  Corps  that 


Strike  up  the 
band — '89 


Scott  Mendelson,  BSOS,  was 
recently  hired  as  a leasing  associate 
for  Insignia/ESG’s  McLean,  Va., 
office.  His  responsibilities  include 
asset  leasing  and  tenant  representa- 
tion in  their  respective  markets. 
Mendelson  joined  the  company  after 
two  years  as  an  assistant  portfolio 
manager  at  First  Washington  Realty 
Trust  where  he  was  responsible  for 
the  management  and  leasing  of 
more  than  24  Maryland  shopping 
centers. 


'97 

Susan  Denman,  BMGT,  has  joined 
CTX  Mortgage  Co.  as  a loan  officer. 
Denman  specializes  in  first-time 
buyer  loans  as  well  as  home  loans  for 
buyers  in  the  Calallen  area. 


Kristina  L.  Dodson,  ENGR,  joined 
Celera  Genomics  last  May  as  a vali- 
dation engineer.  The  company  is 
expected  to  complete  the  first 
sequence  of  the  human  genome  by 
Dec.  31,  2001. 


Courtney  A.  (Shin)  Pardue, 

EDUC,  was  married  on  Nov.  21, 
1998,  to  Terry  T.  Pardue  in  the 
Memorial  Chapel  at  the  university. 
She  is  manager,  ISS  Help  Desk; 
Technology,  Operations  and  Support 
for  Discovery  Communications  Inc., 
in  Bethesda,  Md. 


Cori  Hudock,  ARHU,  is  currently 
serving  two  years  as  a Peace  Corps 

volunteer  in  Uzbekistan, 
a Muslim  country  in 
the  former  Soviet 
Union. 


*0 


"Blue  Rail,"  60  x48  mixed 
media  on  wood,  1999,  is 
an  example  of  the  raw, 
visceral  energy  that  Emily 
Conover  '96,  M.F.A.  '99 
captures  in  her  large-scale 
art.  Her  seven-ft.  square 
charcoal  drawing,  "Speed- 
er," was  selected  for  the 
exhibition  New  Talent  at 
Rockville  Arts  Place  in 
Maryland  this  summer. 


Unleashing  an  Energy  Force 


Throughout  her  study  at  Maryland,  Emily  Conover  found  herself  creat- 
ing images  that  dealt  with  explosion,  motion  and  speed.  The  result  is 
captured  in  her  visual  thesis:  "Deconstruction  and  the  Energy  of  Recla- 
mation." The  series  began  as  once-familiar  trains  and  roller  coasters, 
which  the  artist  deconstructed  and  reassembled  with  a skewed  perspec- 
tive. Conover  sees  her  images  as  metaphors  for  the  things  that  happen 
in  life,  both  personally  and  universally.  "Chaotic,  but  not  necessarily 
negative,"  she  says.  Conover's  work  was  most  recently  featured  in  the 
traveling  exhibition  sponsored  by  the  Maryland  National  Capital  Park 
and  Planning  Commission.  Honors  at  Maryland  include  a graduate  fel- 
lowship and  the  David  C.  Driskell  Award  for  outstanding  visual  thesis 
and  excellence  in  teaching.  — DB 
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THIS  CUSTOM-CRAFTED  PUTTER  MAKES  THE  PERFECT 


The  Official 
University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Golf  Putter 


This  classic, 
hand-polished 
and  hand-assembled  golf  putter  is 
perfectly  balanced  for  the  most  demand- 
ing play.  This  putter  is  standard  sized  with 
black  alloy  shaft  and  pistol  grip.  It  comes 
personalized  with  the  University  of 
Maryland  Alumni  Association  logo,  your 
name  and  the  year  you  graduated. 


Golf  Pen  Set 

A golfer  can  daydream  about 
sinking  those  putts.  The  gleaming 
pen  holder  comes  personalized 
with  name,  graduation  year  and 
the  University  of  Maryland 
Alumni  Association  logo,  resting 
on  a cherry  wood  stand. 


Call  your  order  in  to: 

1-877-278-7887 

or  fax  your  order  to: 

1-717-558-7666 


The  University  of  Maryland  Alumni  Association  Golf  Putter  Order  Form 


Name 

Address 

City 

State  Zip 

Telephone  ( ) 

Fax 

E-mail 

Graduation  Year 

Name  (as  it  is  to  appear) 


Please  allow  2-4  weeks  for  delivery. 


Putter  Quantity  Desired X $69.95  $ 

Pen  Set  Quantity  Desired X $49.95  $ 

Shipping  / Handling  (add  $6.00  per  Item) $. 

Sales  Tax  (PA  residents  only) $. 

Order  Total $ 


VjSA  M 

Check 


ACCOUNT  NUMBER  (credit  card)  • or  if  paying  by  check  please  make 
payable  to:  CUSTOM  PUTTERS  OF  AMERICA 

s.)  «.»■«'>> 


Signature, 


r 


AUTHORIZING  CHARGE  TO  YOUR  ACCOUNT 
* Plus  shipping,  handling  and  sales  tax  if  applicable 


MARYLAND 


□ 


Check  here  if 

ALUMN I v°u  want  the  ,o9° 


ASSOCIATION 


ONLY! 


Custom  Putters  of  America  600  Latshmere  Drive  • Harrisburg , PA  • 17109 


c 'Maryland 


University  of  Maryland 


PLATES  ARE  AVAILABLE  ONLY  FOR  VEHICLES  REGISTERED  IN  MARYLAND  AT  THIS  TIME 


EXCLUSIVELY  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MARYLAND  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


UNIVERSITY  OF 

MARYLAND 


Division  of  University  Advancement 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742-8724 


Change  Service  Requested 


Nonprofit  Org. 
U.S.  Postage 
PAID 

Permit  No.  10 
College  Park,  MD 


Printed  on  Recycled  Paper 


